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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Prime Minister’s speech on the naval situation 
has had one good and one bad effect. The bad effect is 
that his calculation of twenty-five English to twenty-one 
German Dreadnoughts in 1914 is already being used by 
the Jingo Press as the starting-point of a new building 
scare, which (in order to avoid a crushing burden on a 
Tory Government, should it succeed to power) will be 
met by way of a naval loan. The good effect is the 
reception of the speech by the German official and 
popular press. The German Admiralty have repeated 
their last year’s contradiction of Mr. Asquith’s estimate 
of the progress of German shipbuilding, and the German 
Government have made no suggestion of a naval under- 
standing. But the “North German Gazette’’ is 
pleased at the Prime Minister’s statement of the pro- 
tective character of German shipbuilding and the absence 
of anti-German intentions in our own armaments. 


* * * 

Tuis in itself may not carry us far, and the “ Vor- 
warts ’’ thinks there is still a danger of an expansion of 
the German Naval Act. But the Radical papers press 
for a reduction of armaments and question the Govern- 
ment’s right to refuse an agreement with this country. 
The widely circulated “ Berliner Tageblatt ”’ insists that 
German opinion favors an English agreement, and has 
backed its opinion by a plébiscite among provincial news- 
papers. It says that the two Parliaments, thrusting the 
Governments aside, could settle on terms in eight days, 
that Germany would receive the news of an understand- 


ing “with joy,’ and that this country should 
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contribute by dropping its policy of commerce destruc- 
tion. All this is most important, and the Government 
are bound in honor and in common fidelity to Liberalism 
to begin at once to work the ground thus favorably 
opened. We appeal to the Prime Minister with con- 
fidence to act in this matter. We note also that the 
Viennese Press is unusually friendly. Only the “ Neue 
Freie Presse ’’ insists that the Austrian Dréadnought 
building is strictly due to “ England’s almost inexpli- 
cable dread of being surpassed by Germany.” 
* * * 

Tue case of Lord Kitchener is still being pressed in 
Parliament, and the Prime Minister was asked on Tues- 
day to give him a seat on the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence. Mr. Asquith replied that Lord Kitchener had 
been offered this position when it was proposed to make 
him Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean. This 
answer rather adds to the darkness which covers Lord 
Kitchener’s acceptance of, and withdrawal from, the 
Mediterranean command. Why was that command first 
given to the Duke of Connaught? It was an empty office, 
involving no serious military duties. Why, when he re- 
signed it, was it offered to Lord Kitchener? Is it a fact 
that Lord Kitchener only accepted because he had also 
been promised the Governor-Generalship of India? If 
so, who gave this pledge, and why was not Lord Morley 
consulted when it was given? We have only to say that 
very serious answers are made to the questions we have 
ventured to put. The Secretary for India ought, in our 
opinion, never to be placed in a position in which he 
would have to fight against a military Viceroy. It would 
be a still stranger thing if Lord Kitchener had reason to 
complain that he had been promised this office and then 
had been refused it. 

* * x 

A VIOLENT strike epidemic suddenly broke out on 
Monday among the railwaymen of Gateshead, and spread 
like wild-fire over the North-Eastern Railway system, 
taking in Newcastle, Sunderland, the Hartlepools, Dar- 
lington, Carlisle, and threatening to travel to Hull, 
Leeds, and Scotland. No notice was given, men 
of all grades simply ceasing work by the thousand and 
leaving vast industries and the most necessary public 
services unattended. The strike was not  sanc- 
tioned by the men’s trade union, which, indeed, knew 
nothing about it. A Gateshead shunter, named Good- 
child, was transferred from one part of the yard to 
another at his old wage, and was dismissed on his re- 
fusal to make the exchange. The company offered an 
inquiry, both into general grievances and into Good- 
child’s, but the men would take nothing but re-instate- 
ment. Their general case was the growth of petty 
tyranny on the system, especially since the setting up of 
the machinery of conciliation. But no specific case was 
put before the public, the men having clearly acted on 
impulse and irresponsibility. It seems useless for the 
men to demand the recognition of their unions when they 
themselves do not recognise either them, or the law, 
or their Conciliation Board, or the public needs. 

” + * 

Happity, on Thursday the strike collapsed as sud- 

denly as it began. Mr. Hudson and the Secretary of 
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the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants came 
down with a firm blow at all this madness, declared the 
strike illegal, refused supporting funds, and sternly told 
the men that the management’s terms were just, and 
must be accepted. Thus handled, the men gave way at 
once, and the same day the offer of reinstatement and 
inquiry was accepted. This is a great triumph for 
unionism, and a great lesson against anarchy. But we 
imagine that the men had grievances. The chief of 
them has been, we should say, the “speeding up” of 
many departments under new and ambitious managers, 
some. of them taken from the Universities, instead of 
from lower ranks of the railway service. There is 
nothing more galling than this kind of pressure, and 
the usually tactful management of the N.E.R. will be 


wise to relax it. 


* a 


Ir is curious that while the anarchic strike so com- 
mon in France has been set up here, the French railway 
workers are threatening to come out on a more rational 
programme. The principal demands of the railway 
workers are a minimum wage of five francs (fourshillings) 
a day, the strict enforcement of the weekly holiday, cer- 
tain alterations in the pensions scheme, and a better 
regulation of the conditions of work. But the present 
crisis is due, as is so often the case, to a refusal on the 
part of the administrations to meet the representatives 
of the trade unions. Some of the companies, it is true, 
have consented to confer with the representatives of 
their own employés belonging to the unions; but, as 
the employés of all the railway systems are united, the 
men ask for a general conference, in which the Govern- 
ment, all the private railway companies, and the unions 
as a whole would be represented. This is obviously the 
only method of arriving at a settlement, and even so 
moderate a paper as the “ Petite République ” criticises 
the companies for risking the national calamity of a 
strike. The railwaymen are strongly organised, and 
new adhesions are being received daily in large numbers. 
The union leaders have acted, and are acting, with great 
prudence and moderation, but the task of holding back 
the rank and file is becoming difficult, and if the com- 
panies persist in their non possumus, a strike will be 
inevitable. Whether it would be successful is another 
matter ; it has so long been threatened that the Govern- 
ment has probably prepared itself. 

* * * 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. Balfour made his 
annual advocate’s plea for Colonial Preference with even 
less apparent zest than usual. His theme was the 
danger of leaving the Colonies to go into fiscal treaties 
and negotiations as units apart from the Empire, and 
of neglecting the Colonial appeals for “closer union.” 
Mr. Asquith’s reply to this moonshiny talk was to give 
the facts. Where was the practical trouble? No rival 
was taking our Colonial trade away, for in Canada, for 
example, we and the United States got all but 12 per 
cent. of the imports. As for the actual policy of Pre- 
ference, Mr. Asquith put his usual list of sceptical 
questions, and, unlike Pilate, waited for an answer 
which he knew he would not get. What was to be taxed 
~ under the preferential scheme? Corn? If so, was 
Colonial corn to flow in free? And if it was, where did 
the British farmer come in? Was one Colony to be 
differentiated from another? And if not, would South 
Africa be given a preference on wool, which meant a 
tax on a raw material of British trade? 

* * 


x 
Mr. MackInpER made the extreme Protectionist 





suggestion that if the Colonies did not get the power 








to tax our people in their interests they would 
separate—an audacious reversal of the position of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and all Colonial statesmen. 
It is interesting that on the heels of this 
belated English Protectionism comes the news of the 
powerful deputation of Western Canadian farmers to Sir 
Wilfrid, bitterly complaining of the burdens of Protec- 
tion, and calling for taxes on a revenue basis, and reci- 
procity with the States. The truth is that, like most 
Tory movements, Preference and Protection have come 
too late. The Colonies are using the free treaty-making 
power which the home Protectionists are trying to take 
from them. And the whole world is getting sick of 
tariffs, at the moment when British Tories have begun to 
cry out for them. 

* 


a * 


Tue Government, we are afraid, are in a somewhat 
serious dilemma as to the wording of the new Royal 
Declaration to which we referred last week. As things 
stand it seems impossible for them to count upon carry- 
ing the words which bind the King to membership of 
“The Protestant Reformed Church as by law estab- 
lished in England.’’ Both English Nonconformists and 
High Churchmen will probably join in repudiating this 
formula. The opposition in Scotland is more root and 
branch. The Scottish members are flooded with remon- 
strances, and it seems likely that both ministerial and 
lay feeling will insist on maintaining a specific, though 
non-offensive, repudiation of Roman Catholic doctrine. 
The real difficulty is that the Declaration is a piece of 
surplusage in our Constitutional system, the Protestant 
Accession being amply guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement. Otiose words are often 
the most difficult to defend, and, since Ultramontanism 
gained force in the Roman Church, something of the old 
bitter anti-Catholicism has made way in this country. 

* om * 

On Wednesday Mr. Churchill, speaking on the 
Home Office vote, outlined a large and bold scheme of 
prison reform, which he intends to pursue in the autumn 
session. Its lines are all humane and reformatory. He 
proposes to check imprisonment for the non-payment of 
fines—this punishment fell on 90,000 persons last year— 
by giving time for payment; to abolish mere im- 
prisonment for youths between sixteen and twenty-one 
and substitute a curative and reforming element, and to 
introduce a system of defaulters’ drill outside the prison ; 
to cut down separate confinement for all but recidivists 
from three months to one month ; to supply some educa- 
tional food to prisoners in the way of quarterly 
lectures; to relieve political offenders of degrading 
conditions; to do away with the ticket-of-leave 
system ; and to place convicts on licence under the super-— 
vision of a central agency, drawn from officials and 
representatives of Prisoners’ Aid Societies. Incidentally, 
Mr. Churchill made some grave admissions as to the 
effects of the Preventive Detention Act, and the neces- 
sity of “ scrutinising”’ its work. Finally, in an eloquent 
passage, he exhorted his hearers to a “ tireless effort 
towards the discovery of some regenerating process, and 
an unfaltering faith that there is a treasure, if you 
could only find it, in the heart of every man.’’ This is 
the note that Liberals like to hear from their leaders. 

* 


7 * 


Tue Kirkdale election has given the Orange-Tory 
candidate, Colonel Kyffin-Taylor, a majority of 841, 
4,268 votes to 3,427, against a majority of 223 for the 
late Mr. McArthur in 1910.’ The fight was, no doubt, 
won on the Declaration Bill and not on Tariff Reform, 
if Mr. F. E. Smith’s speeches, quoted by the “ West- 
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minster Gazette,’’ are a fair sample of Tory oratory. 
“ Remember,’’ said Mr. Smith, on the night before the 
poll, “the glorious days of King William. Never shall 
we forget the imperishable memories of the Battle of 
the Boyne ; no matter what the rest of the country shall 
say, we in Liverpool shall fight under the Protestant 


999 


watchwords, ‘ No surrender, no compromise. 
* ~ * 

A QUEsTION has arisen between France and our- 
selves which unpleasantly recalls some of the incidents 
that have troubled the Franco-Prussian alliance. The 
young Indian student, Mr. Savarkar, lately a refugee in 
Paris, who was arrested on a flying visit to England and 
extradited on a charge of treason, based on some old 
speeches delivered in India and some more recent letters, 
was being conveyed a prisoner on board the “ Morea’”’ 
through French waters. At Marseilles he evaded his 
gaolers by leaping through the porthole of a bath- 
room and swimming ashore. A French gendarme 
arrested him on the quay, and immediately handed him 
back to his custodians. Clearly this was a breach of 
the right of asylum. The French Socialists have raised 
the question, and the French Government has cour- 
teously requested that all the papers may be submitted 
to them before legal proceedings are taken against him. 
Technically, he had won the rights of a political refugee 


on French soil. 
* * * 


Tue “ Temps,’’ which is not usually sensitive for 
liberty, argues that international law requires his sur- 
render to France, and a similar line is taken by the 
“ Matin,’’ the “ Journal,’’ the “ Patrie,’’ the “ Liberté,” 
and the “ Libre Parole,’’ as well as by the Socialist Press. 
In strict propriety, this would seem to be a good claim. 
Two facts have to be remembered. Mr. Savarkar is a 
very young man, of whose personal character his friends 
speak highly ; the charge against him amounts only to a 
crime of opinion. In the second place, we cannot wish 
M. Jaurés and his friends should have occasion to talk 
of our rule in India as they talk of the Russian auto- 
cracy. Chance has made it possible to avoid severe 
courses by conceding the formal propriety of the French 
claim for the surrender of our prisoner. 

* * * 

Tue Wild Peers and Bishops have persisted in their 
attempt to graft on to the Census Bill an inquiry of 
religious projession. We are astonished that the 
Primate should urge this inquiry, because he must know, 
first, that census statistics give no guide to religious 
faith; secondly, that the Free Churches regard this 
proposal as unfair and unjust. However, the Lords, by 
a majority of three, have put back the Clause without the 
support of the Tory leaders. Lord Eversley, in proposing 
to give the Lords another chance, cruelly suggested that 
Lord Newton’s majority for the change was made up of 
peers who would never sit in the Lords under Lord 
Newton’s scheme of reforms. When the Bill goes back 
to the Commons the Clause will go, and we shall see 
whether the Lords will venture to reinstate it. If they 
do, they will render the nation a fresh measure of their 
worth as a revising Chamber. 


* * * 


Tue Affaire Rochette is still the most exciting ques- 
tion in French politics. M. Clemenceau, whose apti- 
tude for incurring suspicion is one of the many proofs 
of his vitality, has at last reached South America on a 
lecturing tour, and from the nearest telegraph office 
has cabled a comprehensive denial, to the effect that he 
knew nothing whatever of M. Rochette, and had in 
general instructed M. Lépine, the Prefect, to act under 











the judicial authorities. If those were his instructions, 
he was very badly served. For the evidence on the 
first day before the Parliamentary Commission of In- 
quiry seems to establish the fact that M. Lépine took the 
whole initiative in the prosecution and arrest of M. 
Rochette. He one day summoned his subordinate, M. 
Durand, and told him that it was “indispensable to 
find that very day someone who would lodge a com- 
plaint against Rochette.” M. Durand thereupon went 
promptly to M. Prevet, the financier and proprietor of 
the “ Petit Journal,’’ whom he knew to be the leader 
in the campaign against him, and through the interven- 
tion of a banker convicted of fraud, a man of straw was 
found who consented to oblige M. Lépine that very day. 
There was here, at the least, a gross abuse of power. 
One resists with difficulty the suspicion that there was 
something much worse—a financial or semi-political con- 
spiracy of which M. Lépine was the tool. 
* * * 

THERE is once more a rift in the unity of the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party due to the action of the 
South German “ revisionists.’’ The Socialist members 
in the Baden Diet have once more broken the strict 
rules of the party by voting with the Government in 
order to carry the Budget. It is even whispered that 
some of them have been heard to join in cheers for 
Royalty. The Prussian Socialists are indignant, and 
“ Vorwirts ’’ has repeated once more the classical for- 
mula that every Socialist Party is vowed to revolution 
and precluded from assisting to finance any middle-class 
State. This is, of course, the inevitable attitude in 
Prussia, where no tactics are possible save relentless 
war upon a governing class which gives no quarter and 
makes no compromises. In the South there prevails 
an atmosphere more genial, and conditions more demo- 
cratic. Socialism can get from the Liberals con- 
siderable measures of social reform, and having done 
this, it feels itself morally and tactically bound to keep 
in power a Government which it can influence by voting 
on occasion for its Budget. It is safe to say that there 
will be no serious rift in the party. These dissensions 
are now periodic, and with their recurrence comes a 
measure of tolerance. 

* * om 

A TENTATIVE attempt is being made to establish an 
Academy of Letters. An “ Academic Committee,” 
whose members are to be made up to forty, has sprung 
from the joint sessions of a Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature and the Society of Authors, has 
held a preliminary meeting, and has properly asked Lord 
Morley to become its President. It has stated that its 
duties include the maintenance of the “ purity ’’ of the 
English language, the encouragement of fellowship among 
those who promote it, the delivery of “discourses of 
reception ’’ and “ obituary addresses,’’ and the granting 
of medals. Its preliminary list of twenty-seven members 
is open to the inevitable criticism that it is conservative 
and poorly distributed between the “ literature of know- 
ledge and the literature of power,’ and that it has 
not always taken the best living representative of 
either sort. Thus Professor Ker is taken and Professor 
Dowden is left. Sir Arthur Pinero’s name appears, but 
not Mr. Shaw’s, Mr. Newbolt but not Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Austin but not Mr. Watson, Mr. Haldane but not Mr. 
Balfour, Sir George Trevelyan’s son but not Sir George 
himself, Mr. Gosse but not a great many other people. 
We should also have thought that if this budding 
Academy wished to live a happy life it would at once 
have included Mr. Birrell, and it is obvious its opening 
quarrel will occur over the admission of Mr. Wells. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


LIGHT ON THE NAVAL RIVALRY. 


THERE is at last something resembling a new fact 





in Anglo-German relations. It is as yet vague and 


nebulous. It is nothing but the echo in two languages 
of a few words spoken in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Asquith has sub silentio withdrawn the false estimates 
of German building put forward in a speech which 
seemed to be based on nothing more substantial than 
Mr. Mulliner’s arithmetic, and was designed as a Par- 
liamentary tactic against the party of peace and economy. 
He has discussed our own preparations without em- 
phasising the general assumption that they are directed 
against Germany. He has also admitted, as every 
candid man admits, that while commerce is held to be 
the legitimate prey of navies in time of war, Germany 
has a right as clear as our own to insure her merchant 
marine by building a great fighting fleet. Finally, in a 
few phrases which were as full of hope as they were 
free from ambiguity, he has sketched the possibility of 
an understanding, formal or informal, first to limit and 
then to stop an expenditure which spells ruin to the 
more worthy aims of two civilised peoples. Unlike some 
previous essays in the same direction, these declarations 

We need not 
An expenditure 
They 


have neither the same stakes nor the same resources, and 


have been well received in Germany. 
speculate too nicely on the reason. 
which is folly for us is madness for the Germans. 


where we have 
The problem of their Budget 
has yet to be solved, and in the obscure political 
situation, of which Herr Bernstein contributes this week 
a brilliant analysis, this only is clear, that Social Demo- 
cracy stands to gain. 


they have land frontiers to keep, 
only coasts to guard. 


There will almost certainly be 
Both peoples can, at least, see the 
worst that is before them. 


no new Navy Law. 





In this country the chief gain from the Prime | 


last a 
Some more generous withdrawal of the 
speeches which, in effect, sought to convict Admiral von 
Tirpitz of untruthfulness would have added to the moral 


statement is that we have at 


return to facts. 


Minister’s 


and political value of the new attitude. 
have an admission that the official German estimates of 
building are entitled to credence. The “ Daily Mail ”’ 
published on Monday a careful and detailed statement, 
ship by ship and year by year, of the German pro- 
gramme, which its correspondent received from the Ger- 
man Admiralty. Here in parallel columns is the result 
which emerges in Dreadnoughts and cruisers of the 
equivalent class :— 


But at last we | 


the European situation with alarm. It is also true that 
it omits the Austrian Dreadnoughts. We shall count 
them when they are built, but we shall also remember 
that before they could play a part in a North-European 
conflict their masters would have to be assured of Italian 
and French neutrality, and even then they must, by some 
miracle, pass the Straits of Gibraltar. On the other hand, 
it has to be remembered that, until the autumn of 1912, 
the German total will not exceed eleven, while during 
the greater part of 1913 it will stand at thirteen. Finally, 
we arrive at 1914, when Mr. Asquith, strangely for- 
getting to go on counting English Dreadnoughts, while 
he proceeded with the German figure, brought about a 
balance of twenty-five British ships to twenty-one Ger- 
mans—a figure at once snatched at by the ‘‘ Observer ”’ 
and the “ Mail’’ as the material of a second scare. But 
if we allow three British Dreadnoughts for 1911, we 
have, including the Nelsons and the Colonial Dread- 
noughts, thirty-two British vessels to twenty-one German, 
with a British backing of incalculable superiority—in 
numbers, weight, and armament—in all other existing 
and modern types of battleship. These are the figures 
of full knowledge and cold blood. They would not win 
a by-election, even at Croydon. They would not make 
If they stood 
alone—if our Navy were all to create—they would still 
condemn the panic and the prodigality of the past two 


a scare, even in the House of Commons. 


years. 

There are two lessons, we take it, from these 
figures. The first of them is the failure of the House 
of Commons to devise an effective means of checking an 
expenditure which it does not, in its saner moods, 
approve. It hears from Mr. Lloyd George, as it used to 
hear from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, denunciations of 
prodigal waste, for which, none the less, he provides 
the means. It sees the new taxes, which it has faced 
the country and the Lords to win, squandered in un- 
reproductive schemes, which must for years postpone the 
hope of large social reforms. It meets from time to 
time in Radical groups or Armament Committees. But 
in the crucial debate it invariably allows itself to be 
stampeded by figures which do not stand the test of 
time or the scrutiny of informed criticism. The real 
weakness lies, of course, in the tradition of a “ con- 
tinuous policy ’ 


, 


which would always place at the service 
of a Government that was thwarting the real purposes 


| of Liberal policy the votes of the Imperialist Opposi- 


British German. | 
At end of 1911... oe as na 
me = mare ae i ee Su a a 
aA _ gee ee bbc? SP lank uw FF 


This table takes no account of our overwhelming strength 
in serviceable ships of earlier and perhaps equally useful 
types. It does not reckon as Dreadnoughts the two 


Nelsons, which many capable sailors prefer to Dread- 
noughts. Nor does it include the two Australasian Dread- | 
noughts, which assuredly would not be allowed to go | 


to the ends of the earth if there were any reason to view | 


| 


tion. A party in such a case must learn to make 
terms behind the scenes. In the House it can always 
be met with official figures, silenced by mystery, and 
reduced to impotence by the threat of another scare 
speech, and the knowledge that any defection can be 
swamped by Tory votes. Its better strategy would be, 
we think, to attack the evil at its roots, and to insist, 
with a time limit, upon some serious attempt by the 
Foreign Office to grapple with the real problems that 
underlie this naval rivalry. In Egypt, in Persia, and 
in Finland a Liberal policy has been thwarted. But 
far more serious has been the omission to initiate any 
large constructive measures for a better understanding 
with Germany. It is hardly doubtful that on a free 
vote of the House of Commons the Admiralty would be 
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beaten on its adherence to commerce destruction, just as, 
in the view of the German Liberal Press, a resisting Ger- 
man Government would be beaten in the Reichstag on the 
No 
one can doubt that a mandate could be obtained for a 
negotiation to close our unprofitable rivalries in Turkey, 


question of a naval agreement with England. 


which are now the chief remaining danger-point in 
A Liberal Party that resigns 
all initiative in foreign affairs, and leaves their conduct 
to a Department which evades the check of debate, and 
hardly affects to base 


Anglo-German relations. 


itself on the Parliamentary 
majority, exposes its largest and most vital purposes to 
an indirect defeat. It must choose between Dread- 
noughts and social reform, or, electing to pay for both, 


it must face the destruction of its fiseal policy. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMAN PROTECTION. 
Tue utter failure of our Protectionists to win over any of 
our Labor leaders by their arguments or their “ facts,’’ or 
to make the least impression on the trade union or the 
co-operative movement, is the most satisfactory testi- 
mony of our time to the cause of democracy in this 
country. No effort has been spared to deceive and 
pervert our working-classes as to the results of a pro- 
tective tariff. Misrepresentation of the facts of German 
life and industry has become a skilled profession, the 
latest and most impudent device consisting in showing 
a “faked ’’ Germany to groups of working-class trippers 
taken over to be stuffed with eyesight evidence of Ger- 
man prosperity, all attributed to a tariff. The returned 
trippers are then met and interviewed by reporters of 
our Protectionist newspapers, who work up the testimony 
of these “‘ innocents abroad ’’ into copy for “ the cause.’’ 
The Free Trade Union, exposing the device in a most 
effective pamphlet entitled “Tales of the Tariff Trip- 
pers,”’ estimates that some 500 workmen have already 


‘ ? 


been “ put through ’’ at a cost of some £30 per head. 
Needless to say, these trippers, knowing no German, and 
never getting into touch with the working-class organisa- 
tions of the country, see pretty much what their pay- 
masters intend them “to see. Occasionally a more enter- 
prising man, slipping his leash, and diving into some 
unintended quarter, discovers the slum-tenements, the 
sweating-dens, the horseflesh shops, the poverty and 
degradation, which lie everywhere just off the beaten 
track. Since 


is is essential to support the mendacious accounts 


But such sights are usually concealed. 


about the small dimensions of German unemploy- 
ment which form the best electioneering card over 
here, photographic pictures of the Berlin Labor Ex- 
change are appended to the report of the most recent 
of these tours. Two departments of the Exchange deal 
with unskilled workmen. One is the youths’ depart- 
ment, a small room with few applicants, as is to be ex- 
pected in a country where military service accounts for 
most of its youth. This is reproduced in the trippers’ 
report. 
larger room, and nearly full of applicants, is shown in 
the German official report, from which the other English 
illustrations are taken, and deliberately omitted from 
that of the trippers. It would have spoiled the lesson! 


But the picture of the men’s department, a far 





| they cannot stem a trade depression. 








In striking contrast with this dishonest pretence of in- 
vestigation is the weighty document containing the Report 
of the Commission sent out by the Parliamentary Labor 
Party. Here a small party of carefully chosen Labor 
leaders, most of them the Parliamentary representatives 
of the trade unions in our staple trades, conduct a sobet 
and skilfully planned investigation into wages, hours 
of labor, working conditions, and standard of life, among 
the German workers in their trades. Able to fortify 
and check official information by the facts and judgment 
of the most experienced men in the German trade- 
unions, they present a sober and unvarnished picture of 
German conditions, with some cautiously expressed but 
definite comparisons with English conditions in the 
several trades. The immense progress of modern Ger- 
many in industrial development and in wealth is un- 
mistakable, and though this wealth is mostly passing 
there, as elsewhere, into the possession of the landowning 
and entrepreneur classes, there is equally clear evidence 
of a genuine rise in the standard of the workers. 

One of the two large facts which most impressed 
our Labor leaders was the superior organisation of Ger- 
many. This was manifested in innumerable ways—in 
State and municipal government, in education, in the 
schemes of social welfare established by large employers, 
in the political and economic movements of the workers. 
It is this superior organisation which in part abates, in 
part conceals, the poverty and misery and unemployment 
of Germany. There is better public provision against 
extreme distress, and more efficacious preventive 
machinery ; “in fact, the aim of the public authorities 
of Germany seems to be to arrest the man on the down 
grade before he is irretrievably submerged.” So far as 
the several trades investigated are concerned, skilled 
labor in Germany in all employments gets somewhat 
lower money wages per unit of work than in this country. 
This applies to textiles, metal and engineering, printing 
and other industries, though everywhere the new and 
advancing Trade Union movement has shown a marked 
ability to level up wages and level down excessive hours 
of labor. 

Unskilled labor is less behind skilled labor in wage 
conditions than is the case in this country, partly, no 
doubt, because of the more general access to technical 
instruction, which enables larger numbers of the children 
There are 
probably more poor in Germany than here, but poverty 
is less apparent in outward and visible signs. ‘“ There 
are few so utterly broken on the wheel of misfortune as 


of the poorer class to enter skilled trades. 


those who are allowed with us to wander about parading 
A careful and 
well-informed analysis disposes entirely of the false 
statement that German Protection 


their sores and propagating their kind.” 


is any security 
“ Short time ”’ is more adopted 
Large 
numbers of town workers still retain some hold upon 


against unemployment. 
in times of depression than in this country. 


the land, which furnishes employment when building 
and other town trades are slack. Compulsory military 
service, though damaging to industry in its net effect, 
helps to drain the market for young labor. But though 


these causes tend to reduce or mitigate unemployment, 
The official 
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figures, collected, as we know, on a wholly different plan 
from ours, are calculated to conceal a large proportion 
of the unemployment. The notion that the tariff even 
helps to regulate employment is never entertained by 
any German working man. The working-class move- 
ment in Germany is as solid in its hostility to a tariff as 
is ours, and for the best and plainest of reasons. 





THE NEW SCHEME OF PRISON REFORM. 


Tue Liberal party may, we think, congratulate itself 
that, resuming an old and pregnant Radical tradition, 
it has laid the foundations of a large and ambitious 
Mr. Churchill’s brilliant 
speech summarises and announces Lord Gladstone’s 
labors on this subject, and adds some bold and fruitful 
plans of his own. In one important particular, indeed, 
we are glad to note a change of tone and direction. Mr. 
Churchill, in his speech of Wednesday night, claims that 
he is no indiscriminate friend of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act, which, but for the opposition of this journal 
and of other friends of prison reform, might have become 
the Indeterminate Sentence Act. Mr. Churchill thinks 
that the working of the Act must be “ carefully scruti- 
nised.’’ He admits that it has increased the length of 
sentences, and has added to the existing disparity—a 
very wide one—between one sentence and another. He 
confesses that, as we always contended, “ preventive de- 
tention ’’ is “ penal servitude in all its essence,”’ and that 
it may involve such serious consequences as the award- 
ing of a sentence of twelve years’ loss of liberty for an 
offence for which another judge might dispense a trifling 
punishment of three or four months’ imprisonment. The 
Home Secretary already proposes to take the power of 
presenting specific offenders as “ habitual criminals’’ out 
of the hands of the police authorities all over the country. 
Here indeed, he touches one, but only one, defect of this 
grave innovation in English law. It is clearly improper 
to select almost at haphazard the cases to be dealt with 
under the Act. Already it threatens us with a largely 
increased convict population—a population who, in fact, 
will be punished afresh for offences for which they have 
already suffered, and with a view to other offences which 
their gaolers think they are likely to commit. What 
is happening to this population? Who is reporting on 
them? Who is condemning or absolving them? What 
means have we of determining the value of these judg- 
ments? Mr. Churchill does not say. What is being done 
at the new convict prison in the Isle of Wight set apart 
for “‘ preventive detention ’’? What of the Committee to 
be appointed to determine when prisoners suffering from 
this form of administrative order should be set at 
liberty? We hope to see the names of this Committee 
presently announced, and to see upon it experts in 
penal science like Dr. Morrison. 

Mr. Churchill’s general survey of the problem of 
prison reform lacked nothing in boldness and fineness of 
vision, and we have nothing but praise for its general 
tendencies. Practically we have reached the stage in 
which the vindictive theory of punishment is thrown 
over, and we concentrate on plans for painting out 


scheme of prison reform. 





the criminal tint that the law has painted in. We 
recognise that crime largely arises from conditions for 
which society is responsible; that punishment mainly 
strikes at a poor, feeble, will-less, unstable, unskilled 
class of the population ; that our prison system does little 
good, and, on the contrary, may do much harm through 
the corruption and enfeeblement of character, more 
especially in the young. The reform of these evils is the 
essence of Mr. Churchill’s proposals. The first deals 
with the vice of filling our prisons with persons who 
are really debtors either to private individuals or to the 
State. 
for which a fine is both the appropriate and the in- 
tended penalty, though it happens that the offender 
goes to gaol for them. Mr. Churchill proposes to give more 
time for the payment of these fines. Here the proper 
method of procedure is, we think, to give magistrates 


Thousands of offences are committed every year 


greater discretion as to time, and to provide a machinery 
for paying fines into the post-offices, rather than into 
the police courts. Probably a similar remedy might be 
applied to the case of offenders between sixteen and 
Mr. 
Churchill proposes to substitute a kind of defaulters’ 
drill 
zerland the substitute for the prison is work on 


twenty-one, where the crime is not serious. 


for imprisonment. In Germany and Swit- 
But we see difficulties in 
We have not the same facilities for labor 


in the open as our Continental neighbors possess. 


the roads and forests. 
either plan. 


And who is to organise this new bad boys’ discipline? 
Is it in itself of much moral and physical value? 
If it is placed in good hands, it may succeed; 
but in its present form it presents a somewhat 
impalpable air. We welcome, however, the general 
principle that in future a curative and disciplinary 
element is to be imparted into all punishments 
of youths between sixteen and twenty-one. Equally 
valuable is the cutting down of the period of 
separate confinement to one month—a change for which 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play and his articles in Toe Nation 
are admittedly responsible. For most classes of first 
offenders this relief from the element of torture, which 
the modern prison system has half-invented and half- 
retained, is a blessing of no small magnitude. 

Much the same moral applies to the working and 
extension of the Borstal system and the abolition of 
ticket-of-leave. So far as Borstal is a mere boys’ 
prison, the idea is neither new nor good. We had 
juvenile prisons forty or fifty years ago, and they broke 
down. So far as Borstal is a training school for mind 
and body, and for industrial life, its success depends on 
a competent and sympathetic staff, and that, is difficult 
to get and to retain. The Home Secretary will find 
that the same demand for judicious aid will be made 
upon him when he essays the serious task of taking 
the old “ ticket-of-leave”” man out of the hands of the 
police, and setting up in their stead a supervising 
Central Committee, drawn partly from the officials and 
partly from the prisoners’ aid societies. The convict at 
large with a licence is thus withdrawn from the cat-and- 
mouse power which alternately catches and looses him, 
and is almost restored to the full liberties of citizenship. 
It is a great experiment, for no doubt police supervision, 
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with its many faults, works as a check on recidivism. True 
supervision the released man does want, for if society is 
cold to him, and indisposed to restore him to industrial 
life, he is weak and tempted, and has the habit of law- 
lessness. The success of the new Committee, therefore, 
must depend on the knowledge and character of the men 
who are chosen to serve on it. The prisoners’ aid societies 
are not strong bodies; and as there is a limit to the 
extent to which voluntary agencies can draw on the best 
minds and most vigorous personalities available for such 
social service, they will have to be largely reinforced. 
The problem of recidivism defaces and condemns our 
prison system, and it is by no means a declining one. We 
have got to the point of keeping children and young 
people out of prison, of making punishment part of a 
curative and educational system, instead of mere deten- 
tion, of cutting down the senseless, soul-destroying 
system of separate confinement to the lowest limits, and 
of extending the system of prison labor. When all these 
plans begin to bear fruit, the recidivist trouble will begin 
to decline. But no official magic will get rid of it ; that is 
a matter for the entire network and disposition of the 
economic and moral forces of the State—especially in 
their relation to the young—and for the daily acts and 
thoughts of all its citizens. 





THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


Ir is one of the little ironies of history that the best men 
should so often have essayed the education of the worst 
princes. It is a still more discouraging thought that 
these admirable Mentors may even have produced in their 
pupils the errors they sought to avoid. Did Seneca bore 
Nero into badness? Was the perfection of Antoninus 
responsible for the depravity of Commodus! Did not 
Fénelon take the freshness, as well as the wildness, out of 
the Duke of Burgundy? There is quite another class of 
Royal sufferers. When the material is genuinely good 
and strong, is it not probable that the best-intentioned 
tutors of Royalty will weaken it? We are moved to 
these unwelcome reflections by the perusal of the article 
in the new “Quarterly Review” on “ The Character of 
Edward VII.,’’ which is, in effect, an authoritative 
sketch of the efforts of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
to give their eldest son the moral and intellectual training 
which the latter elaborated for him, without much 
reference to the question whether it suited his 
position and abilities Here was no question 
either of evil culture or a hard and ungrateful soil. 
No one can mistake the sincerity, the zeal, the genuine 
piety of the Queen and her Consort, or the charm and 
frankness of the Prince of Wales. And yet the best that 
can be said of this laborious undertaking is that it failed, 
and that its subject remained so largely unspoiled by it. 
It is easy to see what King Edward’s father and mother 
tried to do. They endeavored to make their son an 
image of the kind of priggish perfection which Prince 
Albert, with his German idealism, conceived as the 
proper equipment of a constitutional English king. Life 
for him was to be “ composed of duties.’’ “Not a week, 
not a day, not an hour of the time of this precious youth 
could safely or properly be wasted.’’ He was to con- 


centrate upon modern languages, upon history, upon 
science. _ His leisure hours were to be given up to music, 
to the “ fine arts,’’ to hearing “ good plays read aloud,’’ 
to “ gentle exercise ’’ of the mind. His clothes, his bearing 
to servants and inferiors, were severely prescribed. He 
was to avoid “ vulgarity and exaggerations of any kind, 
especially in dress.’’ That these gifts and virtues might 
be well learned and ingrained in the boy’s character, he 
was furnished with an extensive and peculiar selection of 
duly certified guides to them, including some of the most 
accomplished scientists, pedagogues, clerics, and poco- 
curantt of his day. One University being judged in- 
sufficient for the education of a prince, he was sent to 
four. Yet he never went, in any real sense, either to 
school or to college; for he never enjoyed, save through 
a frowning hedge of tutors, the society of boys of his 
own age. He was passed through the University mill, 
without experience of its delightful and redeeming 
feature, which is its collegiate life. He was to 
be turned out a perfect English gentleman, yet 
he was never to know the merits and demerits 
of the organised society of boys which we call a public 
school. In a word, he was not permitted to be young 
among the young; and by a final touch of conscientious 
perversity, when he became a man he was barred out 
from the serious labors and responsibilities of manhood. 
Under these circumstances, we can only rejoice with 
the author of “ The Character of King Edward VII.” 
that Nature being, in Mr. Squeers’s immortal phrase “ a 
rummun’,” revolted so effectually against these fetters 
that when the King came to the throne hardly a single 
characteristic trace of them remained. He was called 
upon to become a stiff, bookish, and formal Monarch. 
He reared a remarkable edifice of personal popu- 
larity on the precise opposite of all these qualities. It 
was natural to him to be punctual, orderly, affable, 
tactful, and kind. He became all these things. It 
was unnatural to him to compose State papers, to study 
Gibbon—“ abridged ”’ or “ unabridged ’’—and to become 
an adept in Schmitz’s “ History of the Middle Ages.’’ 
He did not read books, he read men. In his personal 
intercourse he achieved his success in departing, as 
far as possible, from the standard of the good German 
princelet wHich was Prince Albert’s ideal of sovereignty. 
His youthful training kept him singularly aloof from 
his fellows; his secret as a King was to cultivate 
the democracy of the crowd. Probably his influence on 
politics was in its way not less remarkable than his 
mother’s, but it was attained by less serious methods, 
as well as by an entire change of personal conduct in his 
intercourse with his Ministers. Queen Victoria, says 
the “ Quarterly Review,’’ dealt largely in written state- 
ments ; King Edward’s way was that of oral communica- 
tion. Yet his relations with his Ministers, even the 
most Radical, were of a more cordial character than 
those which his mother maintained, if we except her per- 
sonal favorites and those statesmen with whom she 
had warm sympathy on public grounds. Un- 
doubtedly he lacked her thoroughness and depth; 
the nation, in its modern habits, must, as Bagehot 
pointed out long ago, bear the consequence of 








heaping “ formal duties of business upon a person who 
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has of necessity so many formal duties of society.’’ But 
The Monarchy 
required development on the democratic, and, in the non- 


essentially, King Edward was right. 


party sense, on the liberal side, and this the King, as the 
result of his revolt from the pedantry pressed on him in 
his youth, was able to supply. 

What was the real fault of the educational ideas 
of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria? Perhaps it is 
hard to speak of “education’’ at all, as applied to a 
future King, especially to a Constitutional Sovereign like 
our own, who has no material end to struggle for, neither 
scholarship, nor art, nor wealth, nor position, nor even 
power. But at least the preceptors of Edward VII. 
might have borne in mind that if education has any 
rational aim, its object must be to give the individual 
the best chance of becoming what his character and 
temperament enable him to make of his life. The Prince 
of Wales was to be forced to become something which 
he was not and could not be.* But in any case, we 
fail to see how any boy could be attracted by the dry 
list of “duties’’ which his father prescribed for 
him. It is a far cry from the conventionalism 
of Prince Albert’s parental maxims to the noble, 
and for those the 
liberal, a King, which 
Fénelon expounded to the grandson of Louis XIV. 
There was something in the idea of a Monarch devoted 
to the good of his people, rather than to his own glory, 
and only repaid with their affection—sworn to peace, 
Such 
a scheme was well suited to fire the imagination of a 
young man of sense and good-will. No such intellec- 
tual vision was presented to the young Edward VII., 
Even if there 
had been, the limits of our constitutional monarchy 
forbade his preceptors to take too high a view of 
what an English King can do. In the nature of the 
case, he must be more of a symbol and an ornament 
in the modern State than a chief worker in it. The 
modern people fara da se—it is out of tutelage. And 
the modern King is forced to become the cover for a 
great mass of snobbery and artifice. But there remains 
for him also a large sphere of sympathetic insight into 
the life of his times. The King has the power to assess 
and maintain social values, to ease, though not to 
control, the movement of the political machine, to accept 
change when it comes, and stretch out a cordial hand to 
the men who bring it about. In the long run, no other 
conception of English Kingship is valid, and every wise 
Monarch will bring up his children in the knowledge 
and respect of it. 


times, daring conception of 


réle of a “ philosophic ”’ 


free trade, the arts of civilisation and progress. 


and there was no Fénelon to present it. 





THE DUAL SPIRIT IN BRITISH INDIA. 


I'ne Government of India have issued a Circular, dated 
Simla, March 14th last, regarding (A) the extent of the 
existing disaffection, with (B) its causes, and (C) its 
remedies; and, in view of the debate on the Indian 
Budget, which has been fixed for next Tuesday, it seems 
desirable that this important document should be brought 
prominently to the notice of Parliament and the public. 
As regards (A) the extent of the disaffection, the 


*See “ Télémaque ” Livre XVIII.: “'Télémaque, agité au dedans 
par une peine secréte, semblait n’avoir jamais compris ces maximes, 
quoiqu’il en fit rempli.”’ 














Government state that in no part of India is a consider- 
able proportion of the population imbued with a spirit 
of disaffection ; the great body of the people are entirely 
loyal ; with a few negligible exceptions, the disaffection 
is confined to the “ literate middle-classes,’’ being in the 
main an intellectual sentiment. The-party of disaffec- 
tion is small in numbers, but of considerable influence, 
and inspired by convictions strongly, and even fanatic- 
ally, held. This party is divided into two classes, both 
opposed to the continuance of British rule, class (1) 
desiring autonomy, but seeking to obtain it by passive 
resistance and continual sapping of the foundations of 
loyalty by attacks in the Press, on the platform, and on 
more private occasions. This branch of the party of dis- 
affection does not ordinarily advocate violence, though 
many secretly sympathise with outrage and assassination, 
and all are unwilling to assist in the suppression of 
political crime. On the other hand, class (2) advocate 
and practise methods of terrorism against public servants, 
European and Indian, and all persons assisting justice 
with information or evidence. This class consists of 
youths still attending school or college, or who have 
recently left, and belong mostly to Bengal, East Bengal, 
and Bombay ; but have spread to the Central Provinces 
and the Punjab, and even to the native States. The 
United Provinces and Madras are little affected, though 
there are danger spots which need watching, while Burma 
and the North-Western Frontier are apparently un- 
affected. These youthful terrorists are banded into 
societies, but it is impossible to say how far such associa- 
tions are under any control, though there are “ reasons 
for suspecting that the real leaders of the party of 
violence conceal themselves under the cloak of more 
moderate opinions.”’ 

Next as to (B) the causes of disaffection. The 
Government of India consider that there is no spirit of 
revolt against excessive taxation or oppressive laws, 
though disaffection may have some slight economic basis. 
In the main it is an “ intellectual sentiment, not founded 
on any material grievances.’’ The Governor-General in 
Council believes that the movement is “in the main due 
to ignorance and misapprehension of the nature and con- 
sequences of British rule in India.’’ He recognises that 
there exists a residuum of implacable hatred of all alien 
intrusion; but the majority of the advocates of 
Nationalism have been misled by shallow arguments 
against foreign rule, while the other side is seldom, if 
ever, put before them. It is in the domain of history 
and economics that erroneous opinions are most fre- 
quently held; lessons from the West are misapplied to 
the present circumstances of India ; broad generalisations 
of European writers on political science are stated with- 
out mention of important reservations; and students 
without proper guidance are led to believe that what is 
approved for Switzerland or Italy must necessarily be 
good for India. In the region of economics “ the most 
mischievous doctrine is that which is based on the crude 
theory that India is drained of her wealth by her con- 
nection with Great Britain. This opinion is honestly 
held by many young graduates who never hear it con- 
troverted.”” The prevalence of this idea has done “ in- 
calculable mischief.’’ 

We now come to (C) the remedy, which is, that all 
branches of the administration should “ combat misrepre- 
sentation and remove misapprehension regarding the 
character and results of British rule.’’ It is upon the 
district officer that the task of checking disloyalty will 
chiefly fall. He should obtain the co-operation of loyal 
men of influence ; he should also keep in touch with those 
whose political leanings are suspected ; and when there 
are signs of a seditious movement, he should promptly 
send for the leaders and convince them of the mischievous 
consequences. When on tour, district officers should see 
all the local notabilities, and encourage a “ frank and full 
discussion both of local affairs and matters of more 
general interest.’ Government prefers persuasion to 
threats; remonstrance to prosecution; prevention to 
punishment. Again, educational officers occupy a favor- 
able position for combating the spread of seditious views. 
By sympathetic discussion and kindly guidance they 
should impress on all professors and schoolmasters the 
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heavy responsibility which rests upon them to guide 
youths aright. Abstention from seditious teaching 1s not 
sufficient. They should study the arguments put forward 
in support of the doctrine of the “ drain,’’ and seize every 
opportunity of exposing its fallacy. Universities should 
inculcate sound views by encouraging the production of 
suitable text-books and the appointment of scholars of 
distinction to give special lectures. If in a school or 
college, sedition is taught, either directly or indirectly, the 
aid and countenance of Government will be withdrawn. 
Then public servants are warned that they will be sum- 
marily dismissed if there is good ground for suspecting 
seditious leanings on their part : they will, further, be held 
responsible for the conduct of their sons and relatives. 
Societies actually or ostensibly existing for innocent 
objects will be suppressed if they degenerate into seditious 
associations. Religious managers will be held responsible 
if sacred writings are perverted for purposes of sedition, 
and if politics are grafted on religion. Finally, as 
regards evidence in political cases, leading men should be 
taken into confidence, and it should be impressed upon 
them that failure to assist in obtaining evidence “ must 
infallibly lead to the breakdown of the liberal system of 
administering the law which the people at present enjoy, 
and the application of a more harsh procedure,’’ which 
involves action on suspicion, and “ the risk that innocent 
people may suffer with the guilty.’’ 

In conclusion, Lord Minto declares that the main- 
tenance of British rule is for the good of India, and that 
he will suppress all attempts to subvert his authority. 
He desires conciliation, but if that fails he will adopt 
sterner methods. 

For Lord Minto’s general policy, as set forth in the 
last paragraph, there can be nothing but approval. And 
India may take heart of grace if this pronouncement is 
read in connection with the just and kindly sentiments 
which he is reported to have expressed in a recent inter- 
view. In this interview, Lord Minto, recognising legiti- 
mate Indian aspirations, is reported to have said to Mr. 
Carpenter, an American gentleman, that “we have a 
new India and a new people. The conditions are entirely 
different, and they grow more so every year.’ His 
Excellency admitted to his interviewer that “ our admini- 
stration was practically autocratic. We must rule the 
country to-day, but we shall have to adopt conciliatory 
methods. We shall have to use more diplomacy, and 
give the Indians a greater share in the administration.” 
This is good ; but even more gratifying is the confidence 
he expresses in the patriotism and prudence of the experi- 
enced Indian gentlemen who now sit in his Legislative 
Council. This is how he refers to them: “ These men 
want peace and good government, and they will be back- 
ward in advocating anything that would bring about a 
revolution. We have many Indians of ability. We 
have some who are conservative, and many patriots who 
are anxious to do all they can for the permanent good 
of the country and the people.’’ These sentiments are 
in accordance with the wise benevolence of Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, and with the Message 
of King Edward to the princes and people of India on the 
occasion of the Jubilee; and they breathe that healing 
spirit of sympathy which, as Prince of Wales, the present 
King commended in his speech at the Guildhall. 

Such being the accepted spirit of the administration, 
we may ask why there should exist in India any unrest, 
any disaffection, among a people exceptionally law- 
abiding and long-suffering? Referring to the Simla 
Circular, we find it stated that “the great body of the 
people are entirely loyal,’’ while officials are directed to 
use conciliatory methods; to get into touch with the 
people ; to take leading Indians into their confidence, and 
obtain their co-operation. This is pleasant reading, and 
is in harmony with the mild and friendly policy incul- 
cated from the highest quarters. But there is a jarring 
note in the Circular ; threats of harsh measures, involving 
action on suspicion, and “ the risk that innocent people 
may suffer with the guilty,’ There are, indeed, two 
conflicting voices in this manifesto—one kindly and 
parental, the other typical of the pedagogue, with frown- 
ing face and uplifted rod; one expressing what Edmund 








Burke calls “the inbred integrity and piety’’ of the 





British people, the other betraying the inevitable dia- 
thesis of an official autocracy. This antagonism is 
typical of the struggle going on within our Indian ad- 
ministration, the beneficial reforms of Lord Morley being 
crippled by the hostile aetion of the official on the spot. 

This internal conflict has arisen because Lord Morley, 
and those who think with him are in sympathy with the 
constitutional section of Indian reformers—those who 
accept the British connection ; who, for practical work, 
have organised themselves in the Indian National Con- 
gress ; and who, to use Lord Minto’s words, desire to do 
all they can for the permanent good of the country and 
the people. Why should the Indian Civil Service main- 
tain a feud with these “intellectuals ’’? Here we have 
two bodies, one official, the other non-official, both highly 
educated, both honest and industrious, both desiring the 
welfare of India. Why should antagonism between them 
be kept up— irritating and exhausting to the British 
official, painful and disastrous to the whole educated 
class? To me this antagonism appears absolutely use- 
less and unnecessary. If district officials will accept the 
friendly advice and help of independent educated 
Indians, they will find life much pleasanter than at 
present. They will then realise that the best cure for 
“ disaffection ’’ is the development of “ affection ’’ ; they 
will be in touch with the sorrows of the people, and will 
no longer assert that no “material grievances ’’ exist ; 
they will not charge the “ intellectuals’’ with want of 
understanding ; and they will not be under the delusion 
that the ryot’s mind is exercised by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s theory of the economic drain. If they will enter 
upon a genuine course of wise conciliation, outrages will 
cease, and “extremists ’’ will gradually melt away. 

W. WeEpDERBURN. 





Life and Letters. 


RELIGION IN A COMMA. 


It would be interesting to know what are the exact con- 
ditions that determine which questions are and which 
are not “answered orally’’ in the House of Commons. 
Certainly the two questions which, on July 7th, stood 
cheek by jowl as “ not answered orally ’’ suggest a whole 
commentary upon Parliamentary government. They 
were, respectively, the punctuation in the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ottoman Debt. Under each question lay a 
sense of grievance, and an assertion of the duty of 
Ministers to secure redress. In the one case, a literary 
landmark in a famous spiritual estate had been shifted, 
as it were, by some enemy in the night, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill was summoned by Lord Hugh Cecil to effect 
a restoration. In the other case, certain claims on 
behalf of goods and moneys furnished to the Grand Turk 
by British citizens and traders, were in jeopardy, 
and Sir Edward Grey was called upon to collect the 
debt. How strange both demands would appear to a 
disinterested theosist upon government! That our 
spiritual well-being, as a nation, should depend upon 
the English literary structure of a great Eastern utter- 
ance, and that the Home Secretary should be charged 
with the duty of defending it against heretics and dis- 
tortionists! That our economic well-being should 
depend on gathering usury from loans to Mussulmans, 
and that the forces of our Government should be em- 
ployed in safeguarding these private investments against 
the risks incident upon their situation and already dis- 
counted in the rate of interest! Both propositions might 
well appear to involve equally wild aberrations from any 
reasonable art of politics. For if there are two spheres 
of private enterprise, they will surely consist of the acts 
of personal devotion in the spiritual life of individuals, 
and the particular arrangements for private gain which 
business men make among themselves for their own ends. 
How the matter which Sir E. Grey was called on to 
negotiate proceeds we cannot tell; possibly by “ repre- 
sentations’’ hardening into menace as they pass through 
the underground passages of diplomacy. But the other 
spark struck by Lord Hugh Cecil is now ablaze before the 
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eyes of the nation in the pages of the “Times.” It 
appears that in the republication of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in 1894, certain miscreants, 
“deliberately and without authority,’’ perpetrated 
an act of repunctuation in a sentence of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is now adopted by the 
King’s Printers and the University Presses in their 
publication of the Bible. The deed, which is evoking 
such a wealth of erudition and of acrimony from learned 
theologians, is not to the secular mind particularly 
heinous. It consists in revoking the comma which 
occurred after the word “ earth ’’ in “ Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven,’’ and putting it after the 
word “ done.’’ 

Now everybody is familiar with the famous conflict 
between Homo-ousion and Homoi-ousion which rent 
whole provinces, and stirred bloody wars for two genera- 
tions in the Eastern Church. Many modern Christians 
think the matter was made too much of, and that a 
vowel cost toc many human lives. But if no ultimate 
spiritual truth was here in dispute, it was a really impor- 
tant issue of doctrine that divided the contestants. In 
this comma fight, however, it is not contended that any 
point of doctrine, or even of ritual, is involved. Even 
the upholders of the verbal inspiration of the Bible could 
not have claimed eternal fixity for punctuation, which 
is itself of quite modern origin. Authority, indeed, 
seems to stand upon its weakest leg, for in the Convo- 
cation Book, the printed text of 1636, corrected by the 
Revisers, it appears that no stop is placed either at 
“done ’’ or at “earth.’’ No difference in the sense of 
the petition, no real difference of stress, is involved in 
the change, which is in effect a matter of rhythmic taste. 
One party claims that the altered position of the comma 
has “ruined the traditional rhythm,’’ the other that it 
quite audibly improves it. By a slight extension of the 
field of battle, involving the stops of preceding clauses, 
a grammatical point is claimed by one party, though it 
is even disputable whether it is false grammar, as Canon 
Beeching so confidently argues, to say, “ Thy kingdom 
come on earth as it is in Heaven.” But so small a 
matter of controversy may go far in this country. We 
doubt not that a Lord’s Prayer Restoration League is 
in course of formation, with offices in Victoria Street, 
and a paid secretary to organise the campaign against 
the desecrationists. 

What is the significance of such a controversy? Are 
the great fundamental issues of religion, regarding the 
spiritual nature of man and his relations with the Divine 
Spirit, so completely settled, and is the interpretation of 
God’s will on earth so assured, that pious people can now 
afford to devote themselves to the minutiae of the literary 
setting of the devotional ritual? Or is it only a cul- 
minating instance of a natural inevitable tendency 
towards triviality in all institutions which wield 
authority? As military discipline declines to “ buttons,’’ 
political administration to “red tape,’’ education to 
examination marks, so the Church which claims to repre- 
sent the organised spiritual life of thenation tends to taper 
down to dots and commas. We are not uttering a mere 
caricature. Thisquestion of thecomma is a matter of more 
actuality and intensity of interest to large numbers of 
devout persons than any question—shall we say !—of the 
evidence of Human Immortality, or of the conception 
of personality in the spiritual unity of the universe. For 
the prime meaning of churches, as temporal institutions 
(not, indeed, their purpose, but their historic effect), is 
by authoritative settlement of all really important 
spiritual issues to furnish sedatives, which shall relieve 
their members from the emotional and intellectual strain 
of readjusting their personal relations in the spiritual 
world in conformity with the changing requirements of 
each age, and of each personal environment. Within 
each Church, no doubt, “ protestants ’’ constantly arise, 
asserting the right and duty of members to independent 
thought, feeling, and action in the spiritual world. But 
tradition and spiritual inertia soon possess the most 
protestant of such churches, dragging them down the 
same road to ritualism, and thence to triviality. Early 
ritualism must, indeed, be distinguished from this later 
phase. Only when the vital meaning of, and interest in, 








rites begin to disappear, do we enter on the stage of 
triviality, in which it is sought to feed the immortal soul 
of man upon scraps of literary or artistic confectionery. 
Then, and not till then, comes the time when a Church, 
which—whatever its individual members may have done 
—has rarely seconded the efforts of reformers to interpret 
God’s will upon earth by trying to make earth a better 
dwelling place for man, sets itself to sentimentalise over 
dead commas, and competes in the records of the House 
of Commons with the claims of the Ottoman debt. 





HUE AND CRY. 


THE amount is not great, as our national expenditure 
now goes. It is not much more than a ten-thousandth 
part of one of the “ Dreadnoughts,’’ which are so difficult 
to add up. But little as it may seem, we doubt if the 
money is either necessary or well spent. Why should 
we increase our Budget by purchasing what all the world 
is giving us free? We do not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but neither do we offer the giver a cheap price 
for his generosity. When everyone is engaged in per- 
forming a public service to the very utmost of his ability, 
it seems almost an insult to reward the civic zeal by 
cash. Payment by results may be all very well as a 
stimulus to prolonged and ungrateful labor, but where a 
task is undertaken for its own sake, and carried through 
con amore, it is doubtful whether the offer of a prize 
really increases the effort or dignifies the service. All 
the finest work of the world is done for nothing, and 
it is one of the chief glories of mankind to pursue an aim 
without hope of material benefit. Nor of mankind alone ; 
foxhounds and harriers are, it is true, usually given 
the body of their victim to devour at the end of a successful 
chase, but every huntsman knows that a good pack does 
not hunt for the chance of a meal. It hunts for the sake 
of hunting. 

For the last ten days the country has been con- 
verted into a pack of bloodhounds, and to hold before 
them the extra chance of solid reward does, in the first 
place, appear to us unnecessary. It casts a slur upon 
the keenness of the hounds; it impugns the public spirit 
of our fellow-citizens. They needed no such gross in- 
centive. Long before that reward of £250 was even 
thought of, the whole country was out seeking for the 
scent. By the fourth day, the suspected quarry had 
been sighted or traced in twenty-five different towns of 
the island. The search, we were told, had become world- 
wide. The hounds of other packs than ours were equally 
on the alert. The hue and cry was raised through a 
thousand miles of unconnected air. 

Did the off-chance of winning £250 increase the 
passion of the chase? To the credit of our citizens, the 
offered reward made no difference whatever to their 
zeal. There was probably not a single man who, having 
been slack in the pursuit before, was roused to the hunt 
by the hope of money. Not one of them adopted the 
methods or appearance of Sherlock Holmes in order to 
enjoy a gay time with Watson on the proceeds of success 
in bringing a suspected murderer to justice. Fair play 
to mankind, there are few among us who would touch 
such a reward with pleasure. The informer who betrays 
a rebel or other political offender for money, has always 
been justly held in peculiar abhorrence, and no one is 
inexpressibly grieved or astonished when the blow of 
vengeance overtakes him in turn. A reward accepted 
for the detection of a particularly odious and cruel kind 
of murder is a very different thing from the informer’s 
reward. But still there attaches to it some taint of 
blood-money, some uncomfortable scruple against the 
price set on a man’s head. No matter how foully guilty 
the criminal may have been, we doubt if the man who 
hands him over to justice revels in the wealth of his 
reward on the day of execution. 

People need no incentive to detection, for there is 
a peculiar pleasure in it, and the old Statute of Win- 
chester, ordaining that the watch should follow a sus- 
pected stranger “with hue and cry, together with all 
the town and the towns near, and so hue and cry should 
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be made from town to town until the stranger was taken 
and delivered to the sheriff ’’—such a Statute is every- 
where superfluous. All newspaper managers know that 
what the public want is a real red murder; but De 
Quincey was mistaken when, in his “ Murder as a Fine 
Art,’’ he asserted that the mob of newspaper readers 
are pleased with anything provided it is bloody enough. 
Certainly the blood increases the pleasure, and a case of 
slow poison is never so popular as a dagger in the heart. 
But to arouse the highest interest, the deed must not be 
bloody alone. That is easily proved, for, no matter how 
horrible the bloodshed, there is no widespread interest 
in a case where the murderer kills himself at his victim’s 
side. The element of the chase is there missing ; the stag 
is “sulky ’’ ; the fox has gone to ground. 

It is not mere blood or mere death that excites us, 
else we should find greater pleasure in the slaughter of 
battlefields, and take a daily stimulant from the obituary 
of “ The Times.’’ In part, we are delighted with the 
drama of the thing. As at a play, we are thrilled with 
the pity and terror of vicarious suffering. Here is an 
awful fate, that might happen to anyone among us, and 
has really happened to someone no more distinguished 
than ourselves. It raises gossip to romance. It tinges 
the drabbest neighborhood with scarlet. It restores 
the flash of primitive passion to an unilluminated routine. 
Neighbors like to imagine what were the feelings of the 
victim and of the murderer in those supreme moments of 
crisis, when for one or both of them all was at stake and 
the end coming. The nearer the place, the greater the 
interest. A lurid reputation is shed upon the district, 
and crowds collect to gaze upon a silent wall, in order 
that the scenery of the tragedy may assist the imagina- 
tion of horror. Here is something at last that can stir 
the most unemotional temperament. It is “a hanging 
matter,’ and tradition has consecrated the phrase for 
the worst of crimes. But still, the pursuit of the 
murderer, rather than the murder itself, calls out the 
intellectual and emotional capacities of the people at 
their fullest. 

We remember the undergraduate who began his 
essay on “ Hamlet’’ with the significant sentence, “ The 
moral of this play is that murder will out.’”” There he 
revealed the inborn tendency of his race, or perhaps of 
all mankind. Psychology goes for nothing, the study of 
the most exquisitely wrought creation of character, the 
beauty of thought and beauty of word, the tenderness of 
love and the strength of friendship—all go for nothing 
in comparison with that instinct of the chase, nose down 
upon the murderer’s trail. Nothing in life appears quite 
to equal it for personal interest and human excite- 
ment. Time after time it is revived—in tunnel murders 
and trunk murders, in Sidney Square, Southend, Camden 
Town, Great Coram Street,and Sevenoaks murders, right 
away back to the time when Miiller’s murder of Mr. 
Briggs sent all the suburban passengers mad with “a 
bloodthirsty clinging to life.’’ It is always being re- 
vived, and it always comes up fresh as a ghost that no 
age can stale. To hunt down the man of blood is in 
immortal function, handed on to mankind by the Furies 
when they withdrew into their cavernous den; nor can 
Scotland Yard itself add to the incitement by a bribe. 

But when the citizen hound comes up with the man 
of blood—when the man of blood turns an eye so nearly 
human, raises a beseeching look, embraces the knees, 
flings himself on the protection of the hearth, implores 
in human speech for life and mercy—then the citizen 
hound, in a good many cases, will cease to bay. He 
will stand at fault, uncertain what to do next. The 
greatest of German philosophers maintained that if an 
intending murderer demanded of you which way his 
intended victim had gone, it would be your duty to tell 
him the truth if you knew it. No lie, though another 
die for it! And that may be a very right and proper 
position for a German philosopher or a juvenile Washing- 
ton. But for the humble people of this world such 
questions are not quite so simple. The present writer 
has consulted several friends of all classes, and has found 
only one who maintained the philosopher’s position un- 
conditionally, even upon the surrender of a man of blood. 








The rest all made qualifications ; one would consider the 
nature of the crime, and would only surrender the 
murderer if the murder had been particularly atrocious ; 
another would consider the look of the man, and the 
nature of his pleading ; a third would ‘not surrender him 
if he had come to his house for refuge; a fourth would 
not, if he had eaten of his bread; a fifth confessed that 
he had once chased a thief who had snatched an old 
gentleman’s watch, and on catching him had let him go. 
So it went on. Except in that one case, there was 
no finality, no absolute and unconditioned rule. Yet 
all were willing to engage in the pursuit to the best of 
their opportunity, and all spent a certain amount of time 
in working out the trails. Is, then, the hue and cry, 
like so many duties that once were serious, now becoming 
a form of sport? There was a time when it was a 
necessity to kill foxes, but now the foxhunter’s object 
is to pursue rather than to catch, and the death of the 
fox frustrates his aim by terminating his pleasure. 





THE SOUL OF A NATION. 


Tue history of the Talmud has been called the greatest 
of the literary romances of the world. No book has 
called forth more variable opinions of praise and blame. 
It has been approved as a sacred writing, condemned as 
blasphemous, put aside as alike arid and absurd. The 
Middle Ages entertained a kind of shuddering hatred of 
it, as if the Devil himself could become incarnate in the 
pages of a book. Partly through tradition and legend 
which was irrelevant to the actual text, partly because 
the work was reverenced by the most hated and most 
inevitable of European races, partly, perhaps, because 
they found in it so much that nearly resembled the 
sacred text of the Christians, they condemned or they 
confiscated it, they burnt it—not in single copies, but 
by the wagon load. Signorelli’s Anti-Christ at Orvieto 
shows a figure so like the traditional Christ of the 
Italian painters that at first sight men would accept it as 
a portrayal of the sacred figure. It is only from the detail 
of the scene around him—foul wrongs everywhere trium- 
phant, and he indifferent—that the spectator realises that 
he is dealing with one who will deceive “the very elect.’’ 
So the doctors of the Middle Age found in the Talmud 
an appeal to Moses and all the prophets ; they found there 
most of the high and lofty morality of their own creed ; 
they found a Christianity that was not quite a Chris- 
tianity, and they shrank from it as from a thing un- 
clean. Only with the revival of learning did the Book 
find Gentile defenders. Reuchlin fought defiantly for 
the “ Hebrew Truth,” and set all Europe aflame. The 
result was a final victory. The Talmud was not burnt. 
Its first complete edition was printed in the same year 
that another different document was burnt—the Pope’s 
Bull by Martin Luther at Wittenberg. 

It is a legal code, a collection of wild and fantastic 
allegories, mysticisms, and prophecies, a mine of wisdom : 
and it is as a wisdom book—essentially of the best—that 
it furnishes most interest to Western readers. . Mr. 
Rapaport in “Tales and Maxims from the Talmud ”’ 
(Routledge), has collected a very welcome and fascinating 
selection of this wisdom. It differs from the wisdom 
books of the Apocrypha in its loftier ethical tone, in its 
more complete despising of riches and worldly success, 
in the subordination of prudence and accumulation to a 
standard of achievement “not of this world.’’ Much 
of it is extraordinarily-modern, as applicable to the tired 
civilisation of the twentieth century as to those distant, 
turbulent regions in which it was first compiled. Above 
all, learning, wisdom, is exalted above riches. 
“ Jerusalem was destroyed because the instruction of the 
young was neglected.’”’ ‘“‘ Even for the rebuilding of the 
Temple, the schools must not be interrupted.’’ “ Study 
is more meritorious than sacrifice.’’ Work is exalted as 
much as learning; work is itself worship. The sage 
walking in a market place crowded with people suddenly 
encounters the prophet Elijah and asks him who, out of 
that vast multitude, would be saved. ‘“ Whereupon the 
Prophet first pointed out a weird-looking creature, a 
turnkey, ‘because he was merciful to prisoners,’ and 
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next two common-looking tradesmen who were walking 


through the crowd, pleasantly chatting. The sage 
instantly rushed towards them, and asked them what 
were their saving works. But they, much puzzled, 
replied, ‘We are but poor workmen, who live by our 
trade. All that can be said for us is that we are 
always of good cheer, and are good-natured. When 
we meet anybody who seems sad we join him, and we 
talk to him and cheer him so long that he must forget 
his grief. And if we know of two people who have 
quarrelled, we talk to them and persuade them, until 
we have made them friends again. This is our 
whole life.’ ”’ 

Death atones for all sins. The Mishnah knows 
nothing of hell. Duties bring fruits (interests) in this 
world ; the real reward—the capital—is paid back in the 
world to come. The criminal code is extraordinarily 
merciful; and every effort is made to enforce equal 
justice between rich and poor. In the last dolorous 
march to the place of execution, a herald marched cry- 
ing, “The man N. N., son of N. N., is being led to 
execution for having committed such and such a crime ; 
such and such are the witnesses against him; whoever 
knows aught in his favor, let him come and proclaim it.”’ 
The prisoner himself was allowed to stop at intervals, 
and if he had still something to urge in his defence, to be 
brought back before his judges. ‘To the last the 
culprit was supported by marks of profound and awful 
sympathy.’’ He was a man apart, accurst; so terrible in 
his solitariness that he demanded the compassion of all. 
If he could not at the end give glory to God or make full 
confession, “ May my death,”’ was his last formula, “ be 
a redemption of all my sins.’’ The bones after a time 
are gathered together and transferred to the burial place 
of the family. The relations visit the judges and wit- 
nesses ‘‘ as much as to say, we bear no malice against you, 
for a righteous judgment have ye judged.’’ Mourning 
was not prohibited during the first period of grief; for 
“ sorrow is from the heart.’’ Remembering the indecent 
scenes of execution in a-French provincial town, the 
blurred, sordid, hurried execution within English prison 
walls, one is inclined to wonder whether dignity and 
compassion are entirely on the side of these latest per- 
fections of occidental wisdom. 

In the Haggadah the reader passes from maxims of 
conduct to a riot of Oriental mysticism. The writing is 
concerned with some scientific debate, the raising of 
seeds, the computation of tithes and taxes. ‘‘ Suddenly,’’ 
says Deutsch, “the ground gives way. The loud voices 
grow thin, the doors and walls of the schoolroom vanish, 
and in their place uprises Rome the Great, the Urbs et 
Orbis and her million-voiced life. Or the blooming vine- 
yards around that other City of Hills, Jerusalem the 
Golden herself, are seen, and white-clad virgins move 
dreamily among them. Snatches of the songs are heard, 
the rhythm of their choric dances rises and falls: it is 
the most dread day of Atonement itself, which, in most 
poetical contrast, was chosen by the ‘ Roses of Sharon’ 
as a day of rejoicing to walk amongst those waving lily- 
fields and rose-clad slopes.’’ In all the cosmology of 
Demons or Angels, the essential Sacred Unity is pre- 
served. “Every nation,’’ is the declaration, “has its 
special guardian angel, its horoscopes, its ruling planets 
and stars. But there is no planet for Israel. Israel shall 
look but for Him. There is no mediator between those 
who are called His children and their Father which is in 
Heaven.’’ Beyond that Israel’s vast and insupportable 
sufferings—a Calvary of centuries—lies a world of clearer 
vision and infinite attainment. ‘‘ Prepare thyself in the 
hall’’ is the injunction, “that thou mayest be admitted 
into the palace.’ ‘“ This world is like a roadside inn, 
but the world to come is like the real home.”” ‘“ For the 
righteous there is no rest, neither in this world nor in the 
next, for they go, say the Scriptures, from host to host, 
from striving to striving—they will see God in Zion.”’ 
Generations upon generations the damnation of idolaters, 
apostates, traitors shall endure. But “there is a space 
of ‘ only two fingers ’—not ‘ a great gulf ’—between Hell 
and Heaven.’’ All shall be saved at the last. Eye hath 


not seen nor ear heard the mystical glories of that Para- 
dise. “In the next world there will be no eating, no 





drinking, no love and no labor, no envy, no hatred, no 
contest. The Righteous will sit with crowns on their 
heads, glorying in ‘the splendor of the Majesty of God.” 

Those to whom all such other-world speculations are 
tiresome can find in the maxims and aphorisms dealing 
with to-day’s conduct a mine of pregnant sayings. The 
lesson is of the Stoics, but without the Stoical back- 
ground of a universal emptiness and vanity. Amongst 
the despised, trampled people, henceforth without a 
country or a home, there is cherished a more benignant 
vision of human affairs than that of the Emperor on his 
throne, seeing the life of men but as autumn leaves and 
the wind wailing over a cosmic desolation. ‘‘ Even when 
the gates of prayer are shut in heaven, those of tears 
are open.”’ ‘“ Love your wife like yourself, honor her 
more than yourself.’’ ‘ He who sees his wife die before 
him has, as it were, been present at the destruction of 
the sanctuary itself—around him the world grows dark.’’ 
‘“‘ He who marries for money, his children shall be a curse 
to him.’’ Or, in more cynical vein: “ When the thief 
has no opportunity for stealing he considers himself an 
honest man.’’ ‘ When the ox is down many are the 
butchers.’’ “Beat the gods and the priests will 
tremble.” ‘“ The sun will go down all by himself with- 
out your assistance.’’ ‘“ When the pitcher falls on the 
stone,”’ is one declaration of the ruin of weakness, “‘ woe 
unto the pitcher ; when the stone falls upon the pitcher, 
woe unto the pitcher; whatever befalls, woe unto the 
pitcher.’”’ ‘‘ Even if the bull have his head deep in his 
trough,’’ is the more hopeful advice, “ hasten upon the 
roof and drag the ladder after you.’’ “Commit a sin 
twice, and you will think it allowable.’’ “ While our 
love was strong,” is a characteristic confession, ‘“ we lay 
on the edge of a sword; now it is no longer strong, a 
sixty-yard-wide bed is too narrow for us.’’ Above all, 
work while it is day, the night cometh so soon. “ The 
day is short and the work is great, but the laborers are 
idle though the reward be great, and the master of the 
work presses. It is not incumbent upon thee to com- 
plete the work ; but thou must not therefore cease from 
it.’’ Let it be sufficient, in more familiar words, that 
“thy servants ’’ should “see thy work ’’ ; their children 
may “ see thy glory.”’ 

It is a book which has sustained the soul of a nation, 
passing through such testing fires as no other nation in 
the world has endured. It gave a meticulous code of 
daily observance for those desiring formal command: it 
gave wisdom adequate, not to the successful, but to the 
despised: it gave and it sustained poetry, romance, a 
great and proud vision of the past, an unquenchable 
belief in a future vindication. ‘ When Israel came out 
of Egypt,’’ the story of a triumphant march of attain- 
ment was paralleled by the hope of another cosmic 
wonder—when the Lord shall turn again the captivity 
of Zion. A million humble homes of a homeless people, 
lost in the indifference or contemptuous toleration of a 
hard, alien civilisation, have thus lighted their candles 
and set their faces towards the Holy City, and prayed 
for the restoration of a Jerusalem which has become 
desolate and all her sacred places overthrown. There 
has been no such unchanging adherence to an impersonal 
idea in all the romance of history. If that ideal is dying 
before a wealthy, cosmopolitan, tolerant civilisation, 
sceptical alike of restorations before or beyond the grave, 
there is assuredly little reason for boasting or com- 
placency in any kingdom of real values. 





THE RIVER. 


Who shall be accountable for the picture that may arise 
in the mind of the reader at the mention of the river? 
It may be the swirl of the tide as it covers the muddy 
stretches of the estuary and sends the waders and sea- 
birds tumbling like a snowstorm from one flat to another. 
Or the deep meeting-place of the oily land water and the 
jumping salt waves, where the ships go out to the ends of 
the earth or come home with song from their adventurous 
quest. The low, indiscriminate delta with reeds and 
willows may be the favorite type of river, or the clear- 
cut rocky isles, at at Parknasilla, richly colored in wave 
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and flower, with red rock and gloomy pines, the green- 
and-black mountains of Kerry beyond, and over all blue 
sky and burning sun. 

More likely it is some middle reach that comes up 


to us at the mention of “river.’’ The quiet Thames 
backwater with overhanging trees to push our canoe 
under, and the splash of a long silver weir to freshen the 
air for us; or the clear, shallow waters of Isis or Granta, 

with fishes plainly visible as they dart among the stream- 
ing weed, with a water vole combing himself on a mossy 
bank and a kingfisher darting his flame and topaz through 
the sun-streaked aisles. Here we are at altogether closer 
touch with waterside nature. We can run the prow right 
into a grove of meadow-sweet, and lie there in aromatic 
splendor till the scolding whitethroat betrays the where- 
abouts of its nest. We can gather our posy of skull-cap, 
monkey-musk, and valerian, find rare or curious cater- 
pillars, or watch the humble-bees at their nefarious work 
on the comfrey till one of them, falling into the water, 

disappears in the cataclysmic gullet of a chub. If we 

are very still, the water-hen may steal out from her 
hiding-place under the bank, bringing with her the in- 
describable puff-balls of black chenile that are her 
chicks ; or the dab-chick may dive with her young upon 
her back, all among the crinkle-weed, and fetch up some 
squirming morsel wherewith to feed her passenger. Yes, 
the river is a quiet streak of silver closely hugged by the 
alders and running among the roots of the choicest 
meadow flowers. 

Nevertheless some desire a more tumultuous happi- 
ness than Granta or Isis ever knows. They like the river 
that tumbles in waves of its own impetuosity—perhaps a 
brown stream after rain, gashed into white wherever a 
rock breaks through. There is nothing to be seen now of 
the inhabitants of the stream, but we can pull forth from 
it, as though by magic, gleaming and jumping trout. 
They are out from all ‘their safe holes under rocks or tree 
roots, and scouring every inch of the torrent for the food 
it provides. In a short time, if the rain has ceased in 
the mountains, the flood goes down to its normal, the 
stepping-stones come out one by one, part of the babble 
becomes like a glazed vacuum, in which the trout are 
known by their shadows on the gravel and out of which 
the stately grayling lift their triangular fins. The dipper 
bows his white front on a mid-stream stone, and the grey 
wagtail flaunts his tail to shame the white breakers of 
the rapids. Here we realise the truth of the saying, “ No 
one bathes in the same river twice.’’ Every drop is hurry- 
ing to the sea, and by the contrariness of human nature 
this scene of perpetual passing is our favorite place of 
rest. There is no room for a boat among these stickles, 
though an adventurous and, at length, calamitous voyage 
in a canoe has its possibilities. We rest not on the river 
itself, but on the firm ground through which it dashes. 
When we lift our eyes from it, rocks, trees, and bushes 
appear to go rushing up-stream. All passes except us. 
Our holiday is to watch the summer rushing by. 

To see the river truly at work we must go higher yet. 
Where we can jump it or pass it easily on its boulders, 
for though beck it is called, it is still our river. It is 
here patently occupied in carving its own bed. The falls 
that tumble into heather-fringed pools are wearing down 
their rock-ledges, however hard they may be. The stones 
which lie there immovable in dry weather will revolve 
in the rain-torrent and grind the channel yards, and 
almost miles, deeper before the river is satisfied, the 
mountain subdued, the valley completed. As the central 
trench deepens, side torrents are awakened. They 
carve fresh beds in the mountain side, slice off the tongues 
of rock between, throw the water-shed miles back, till 
perhaps they capture streams beyond and make the beck 
a full river beyond cavil. We cannot tell what they will 
do. The rain is their father, the rocks their mother. A 
soft place in the mountain-side may give us a channel in 
a few years greater than that which at present carries the 
main stream. A hard streak may delay erosion till a 
luckier torrent carries the head-waters elsewhere. Here 
lie Llyns Ogwen and Idwal, dammed for hundreds of 
centuries with iron rocks, while just below them the 
valley of Nant Ffrancon is a pastoral plain a mile wide, 
the hills cut back to a safe level, little troubled to-day 








by mountain torrents. A little way off, Aber Fall 
throws its waters down with far greater force, without 
the least apparent effect on the rocky glen that receives 
them. 

The vagaries of the limestone streams are more 
startling yet. Mother rock is here so full of surprises 
that we expect changes almost from day to day. At 
Malham the staging has been prepared for a stupendous 
fall. There should be a cascade three hundred feet high 
thundering into the pool with one uninterrupted leap, 
behind which we could walk dry, as under Niagara. But 
mother rock takes Malham Tarn aside, spirits its waters 
underground, and brings them forth at the foot of the 
cliff, ‘clear and cool,’’ as Kingsley wrote, but a trifle 
disappointing. The same trick was played ages ago at 
Gordale, but the underground stream has bitten its ceil- 
ing away till it runs in the light of day, and plunges 
through an arch in a series of cascades that are wearing 
into one. 

We have valleys bone dry, without even the sign of 
an ancient water-course. Yet our river is here also, for 
the rain sinks through these rocks and only begins to 
carve when it finds resistance. As we walk by our 
limestone river, we suddenly miss its babble, and, looking 
for its waters, find them nearly or entirely gone. Pre- 
sently they come out again with redoubled noise. Some- 
times there are for miles two channels, one altogether 
out of sight for summer work, the other running only 
when storms in the mountains have filled them both. 
What next? Will the lower channel choke; will the 
roof fall in and give us a grander chasm ; will the stream 
vanish entirely and give us a perennially dry valley? 
Ask of the curlew that chatters and laughs and screams 
as it flies up and away and back, wondering why we seek 
the river among the cloud-berries and the bogs. 

The rivers we like best are the young ones. They 
have the impetuosity, the waywardness, the playfulness 
of youth. They come down from the mountains with 
apparent carelessness. ‘ What, no passage that way?’’ 
they say; “then round and about, in and out, any way 
will do.’’ For the present they suffer the harshest of 
decrees. They smash themselves over falls, ram through 
strids, go miles round, rather than stand and wait. But 
that is only for the present. Every year they wear down 
the falls, widen uncomfortable narrows, cut off corners 
between them and the sea. The neck of the horseshoe 
bend becomes narrower and narrower, even under the 
patient push of the docile Avon, till at last it breaks 
through, and the great kink is abandoned for a straight 
cut. Lesser bends slowly lose their salient angles, and 
inch by inch the entrant curves are filled. Mountain and 
meadow must alike yield to the need of the water to find 
its shortest way. Only in the lower reaches the river is 
extraordinarily patient about the matter. Its work is 
done. It hands itself, banks and all, to the sea. But 
in the mountains it is young and new—for as long as 
the mountains last. : 





Art, 


THE CHINESE EXHIBITION. 


Everyone, on first reading Marco Polo, must have 
experienced a shock of wonder at the idea of any 
civilisation so extreme in its refinement, so perfect at 
once sensually and intellectually, as he describes, 
existing in the thirteenth century. The wonders he tells 
of, the supremely beautiful and well-ordered cities, the 
life of delicate luxury and well-ordered splendor, were not 
in reality a new thing in China, but rather the last 
phase of a great period destined to decline under the 
bitter rule of Tartar invaders. But every glimpse which 
we can get of Chinese civilisation in the Sung period, 
which had just closed before Marco Polo’s advent, points 
to the same conclusion. Nothing could, however, be 
more convincing than the pottery of that time shown 
recently at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The 
specimens of Sung pottery there collected were a revela- 
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tion of the utmost possibilities of the potter’s craft. 
The fascination of pottery is made up of many and 
varied appeals to the imagination, and all these seem at 
their highest in this Sung ware. There is the purely 
plastic quality, the evidence of the most perfect control 
over matter, the impress of will without let or hindrance, 
and in that alone these Sung bowls, in spite of their 
extreme simplicity of form, are perfect examples. One 
needs to take one of them in the hand (impossible, alas! 
in museums and exhibitions) and feel with two fingers 
the inside and outside to realise how perfectly the two 
planes are related, with what subtle co-ordination and 
variety, how the structure is at once massive and delicate. 
All the astounding skill of hand of the potter is here 
devoted to the refinement of the rough, primitive pot, 
not to its elaboration into something quite different, 
as happened in later ceramics. 

The Sung bowl thus modelled with incredible 
delicacy and reserve of feeling, with the purest plastic 
sense, in the rough, hard body, is then decorated with a 
like perfection and restraint. It is merely dipped in an 
opaque, colored glaze, which is allowed to run slightly 
down from the upper rim, and to settle with accidental 
thickenings towards the base, and then baked. Nothing 
but that, almost the most elementary decoration the 
potter can contrive; again, no elaboration, but only a 
refinement—but what a refinement! What consummate 
science, controlled by what exacting taste, has dictated 
this simple process, has contrived such glazes that in 
the general tone of indefinable greenish-grey there shall 
float a shimmer of intensest moonlight-blue, or in 
ineffable paleblue there shall appear fungoid crystal- 
lisations of strange, bitter reds or violets, or, again, in 
a deep-green celadon an almost imperceptible bloom of 
blue-grey. Here we have the rough, clayey matter of 
the potter’s workshop crystallising into colors as rare 
as those of precious stones. A process in which accident 
and purpose seem to work together for an undreamt-of 
perfection. I dwell on this because of the strange light 
it throws on the men for whom these pots were made. 
What other rich men and lovers of luxury have ever 
been so ascetic and so intellectual in their sensuality as 
these patrons of the Sung potters? Only men of a 
gentle and contemplative habit could have been satisfied 
with the shy discretion of this art. It is an art in 
which taste is supreme, and yet taste of a kind that 
implies an active imagination. These men must have 
contemplated material beauty with an almost religious 
fervor. What wonder, then, that the paintings of the 
same epoch show a feeling for nature such as no other 
time or people has quite attained. 

Even now, when we are becoming familiar with 
some of the masterpieces of Oriental painting, we have 
to go to reproductions to understand the great landscape 
art of this time. None of the great landscapes of Ma 
Yuan and Ma Lin have found their way over here; but 
even in reproductions they reveal a sentiment for the 
moods of nature more profound than Europe has ever 
shown. Perhaps among the Chinese pictures recently 
added to the British Museum, and now on view in the 
White Wing, one may get some idea of this great land- 
scape art: first in one scene, where the spurs of a great 
mountain tower up, ridge behind ridge, in endless suc- 
cession, and still more in a picture of a merchant 
crossing a mountain pass with his camel. The picture 
itself is a feeble thing, and obviously a copy, but enough 
survives to give one the hint of a great original worthy 
of one of the Sung landscape masters. The poses of the 
merchant and camel, almost ridiculous in the actual 
painting, must, one guesses, have been subtly expressive 
of the mood of awe and mystery inspired by the lonely 
desolation of the mountain pass and the dread of the 
anticipated snowstorm. It is in their power of isolating 
the emotional elements of landscape from all that is 
merely accessory and representative that the Sung 
painters are so supreme, and here, even in a dull copy, 
some of that inspired selective power, born of prolonged 
and passionate contemplation, is revealed. 

And as with landscape, so with the flower and 
animal pieces of the period, there is the same penetrat- 
ing, imaginative grasp of the inner life. The large 











painting of two geese in the British Museum Exhibition 
gives us a measure of this power. Whatever the merits 
of the mass of the new acquisitions, and they are 
perhaps rather representative than select, here is an 
indubitable masterpiece. Nothing could be more 
impressive and grandiose than these two self-satisfied and 
foolish birds. It is a triumph of religious art, and such 
as perhaps only Buddhism could have inspired, with its 
heightening of the significance of all manifestations of 
the spirit of life, its sublime refusal to accept the depre 
ciations of use and wont. Much of the same spirit still 
inspires the somewhat later monochrome painting of 
an eagle hovering in the air over a small bear, who, half 
reared on his hind legs, turns round to look up at it. 
Here there is a keen, realistic observation of natural 
forms, but not of that merely external kind which 
marks so much of European animal drawing. It shows 
a direct imaginative sense of the life of the animal not 
sentimentalised into humanity, but understood by means 
of what is common to both. 

Of what went before this great Sung period, of the 
art of the T’ang dynasty, we have only faint glimpses. 
Scarcely anything seems to have come down to us. The 
new acquisitions, however, contain a single small 
picture, a portrait of a pony, which is attributed to 
Han Kan, and which bears out the probability of its 
ascription by its unique character. There is in the 
drawing of this horse a solemnity and grandeur, which 
must, one feels, derive from a remote antiquity. The 
form is revealed by a line of astonishing force and sim- 
plicity ; it has an intensity of definition, a containing 
power which seems to belong to another race. There is 
still something left of that primal and immediate per- 
ception of form that the artists of Egypt and Assyria 
possessed in the youth of the world, something. that 
seoms altogether to have evaporated from art alike in 
East and West. The drawing is more perfectly self- 
contained and self-determined, has less of what is 
accidental or merely representative than even the great 
works of the Sung time. One can dimly understand 
from this that, did we know the great art of the T’ang 
dynastv, it might displace from its supremacy the art 
of the Sung. One effect of this precious relic is to show 
clearlv, I think, that the picture of a “ boy riding on a 
goat,’’ long supposed to be by Han Kan himself, can 
be nothing but a later copy, so entirely is it wanting in 
the monumental solidity and resistance of the more 
recent acquisition. 

Ming art bears to the preceding Sung period a 
relation curiously parallel to that which fourteenth 
centurv art in Europe bears to the great productions of 
the thirteenth. No new inspiration is added; the old 
inspiration is still active, but everything inclines to 
virtuosity and over-refinement. None the less, it is 
nowise despicable, and at least three pictures of the new 
collection belonging to the Ming period must count as 
genuine and inspired masterpieces. Most fascinating of 
all is the large design of two Pheenixes sitting in 
Olvmpian isolation upon the branches of a tree, the 
fabulous splendor of their tails falling majestically 
across the design. In all their gestures they are at once 
birdlike and divine—a supreme effort of fantastic 
invention. 

Reallv greater, I think, is the powerful composition 
of a Tartar shooting turtle-doves, while the horse from 
which he has dismounted stands bv. There is here an 
unusual strength and severity, both in the comnosition 
and the painting, a striking survival of the virile force 
of Sung painting. Much more in the spirit of Ming 
art, already almost of the eighteenth century in its 
rococo elegance, is the great scene of a water party, 
which has been admirably restored since its recent 
acquisition by the trustees. One can scarcely tell 
whether to think of Watteau or Botticelli before this 
delicious fantasia. The note of mundane charm could 
not be finer in Watteau, but there is none the less a 
lingering religious sentiment, a wonder and a yearning 
that, without lessening the charm, hints at remoter and 
less familiar things. 


Rocer Fry. 
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Petters from Abroad. 


POLITICAL SCENE-SHIFTING IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—The inherited complaint of German politics is 
their involved nature. The old German Empire went to 
pieces through the continuous crossing of the interests 


and purposes of its component parts, and if the new | 


empire is not quite the checkered body the old has been, 
its structure and political constitution is complicated 
enough to make clear issues exceptional. 

Almost from the beginning the great political con- 
tests of the present Empire have been fought on side 
issues or bogus watchwords. With Bismarck it was first 
the ‘“ Romish Danger,’’ then in 1878 the “ Red Danger,’’ 
and finally, in 1887, the “ French Danger’’—each time 
grossly exaggerated. After Bismarck’s dismissal there 
were a number of years of political drifting, with no par- 
ticularly exciting mots d’ordre until, in the middle of the 
‘nineties, the agriculturists, roused by the fall in prices, 
made the question of a new fiscal tariff a dividing ques- 
tion in home politics, whilst the agitators for a strong 
navy made the “ British Danger ’’ the political watch- 
word. At length the great parliamentary influence 
obtained by the Catholic Centre through its fiscal alliance 
with the Conservatives on the one hand, and the decom- 
position of the Liberal parties on the other, caused Prince 
Biilow to paint on the wall the spectre of the domination 
of Protestant Germany by the Catholics, and to organise 
the bloc of Conservatives and Liberals to check the 
Centre’s lust for power. 

The history of the Biilow bloc need not be retold. 


The bloc was the success of an hour, but lacked the | 
elements of real life. It broke up when the Bill for | 


the clearing of Imperial finance demanded some 
moderate sacrifices of the Conservative squirearchy. The 
knights of Protestantism fell back into the arms of the 
Catholic priests, and the political scene was shifted 
again. Instead of the Biilow bloc, the “ Blue-black 
bloc,’ as by preference it is called in Liberal and 
Socialist circles, appeared on the horizon. The Demo- 
crats in the Radical camp breathed again. To them the 
alliance with the Conservatives had been a nightmare. 
They had rightly seen that genuine political reform was 
not to be obtained by such a union. Nowa more natural 
political grouping seemed assured: against the “ Blue- 
black bloc ’’ there would be brought about a co-operation 
of all the true Liberal and democratic forces, a bloc, as 
it were, formed from National Liberals of the type of 
Herr Bassermann, a South German Liberal, on the one 
hand, and the regular Social Democrats, as represented 
by August Bebel, on the other. 

At first sight there was much plausibleness in this 
conjecture. It made people hope for the advent at last 
of clear issues in German politics. On the one side up- 
holders of the old order of things, on the other the advo- 
cates of reform, working on different lines in the same 
direction; the henchmen of agrarian privileges joined 
against the defenders of the interests of the industrial 
classes of the nation; the supporters of authoritarian 
creeds and institutions confronted with the champions of 
free criticism and modern ethics—could a more appro- 
priate disposition of forces be imagined? At all the 
recent by-elections where the question was put plainly in 
this way, success has, with one exception, been on the 
side of Reform. True, for Reform as represented by its 
energetic and advanced protagonist, Social Democracy ; 
but, at any rate, for Reform. A genuine, whole-hearted 
co-operation of these parties would at the next General 
Election reduce the parliamentary power of the Con- 
servatives to naught. Unfortunately, many agencies 
are already at work to hinder the development and 
obliterate the issues. It has its enemies in all the 
camps. 

Its principal opponents are the National Liberals. 
The double name of this party reveals its double policy. 
When the party was founded Nationalism meant national 
unity against Particularism ; to-day Nationalism has in 
Germany but one meaning—Jingoism. Particularism 
is a spent force in German high politics, unless it be the 








Particularism of the predominant partner, Prussia. But 
it is only on occasions that the National Liberals have 
opposed Prussian Particularism, and even then in the 
most half-hearted way. We have seen how, in the move- 
ment for the Prussian franchise reform, their ambiguous, 
undemocratic amendments have made i» easy for the 
Conservatives to prevent the accompli:: ment of the 
smallest step forward; and the unreformed Prussian 
franchise is the foundation of all the bad features of 
Prussian Particularism. This party is always looking 


stealthily at the Government, 7.e. the Crown; it wants 


to reap at the same time the laurels of opposition and the 
sweets of office. It is the most active supporter of the 
proposals of the Naval Leaguers and the “ gun patriots.’’ 
To nine-tenths of the people its nationalism means in- 
creased armaments and quarrels with other nationalities. 
The foolish laws against the German Poles found their 
warmest advocates in the ranks of this party, and the 
much-desired understanding with the British nation in 
regard to naval armaments has in Germany nowhere such 
bitter opponents as amongst the wirepullers of the 
National Liberals. 

It is only fair to add that the National Liberals are 
not everywhere alike. For a number of reasons they are 
in South Germany a degree more Liberal than in 
Northern Germany. The South German States are 
nearer Parliamentary Government than the North 
German. The two parties which there dispute with each 
other the spoils of office are the Catholics and the 
National Liberals, and as in all the three States the 
franchise is rather democratic—more democratic, indeed, 
than the franchise for the British Parliament—the 
Liberals cannot possibly hope to overthrow the Catholics 
otherwise than by an alliance with the Social Democratic 
party. Hence the formation of the idea of a Liberal- 
Democratic bloc in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where the 
other day the Socialist group in the House of Representa- 
tives voted the Budget, to the great dismay of the 
overwhelming majority of their North German comrades. 

This vote has created a great stir in the Socialist 
camp. The Press of the Radical section of the party has 
bitterly criticised the Baden members, and some went 
even so far as to threaten their exclusion, though this is 
quite out of question. Yet the violent outcry, under- 
lined by the remark of the “ Vorwiarts’’ that the policy 
of the Socialists must always be determined by the re- 
membrance that they are the “ life and death enemies of 
the buergerliche Gesellschaft,’’ has brought to mind the 
fact that the temper and spirit of the North German 
Socialists makes a bloc on the Baden lines still im- 
probable. They represent more than three-fourths of 
the organised forces of the party. No wonder that the 
Conservatives and the Catholics rejoice and try to make 
as much political capital as possible of the “ Vorwarts ”’ 
declaration. In this they are greatly helped by the 
double meaning of the words “ buergerliche Gesell- 
schaft,’’ an expression for which the English language 
has no adequate term. “ Buergerlich” in its wider 
sense means “ citizen-like ’’ or “ civic,’’ and the proclama- 
tion that one’s policy is determined by enmity to a 
“ citizen-like ’’ order of society is easily interpreted as a 
rebuke even of a possible alliance with democratic 
Liberals. But “buergerlich’’ means also “ middle 
class ’’ or bourgeois; and to say that Socialists are deadly 
enemies of the bourgeois order of society is nothing but a 
truism: the most moderate Social Democrat repeats it, 
and many advanced Liberals subscribe to it. The use of 
the double-meaning term has added to the difficulties of 
the hour. 

Also in the Radical, or, as its name now is, the Pro- 
gressive Populist, party, forces are at work to confound 
the political issues. This party is indeed in an awkward 
situation. The present popular discontent in the 
main swells not its ranks, but the battalions of 
the Socialist party. There are more Populist seats 
threatened by the “red flood,” as it is called, 
than Conservative ones, and if the Populists re- 
solve to support Social Democrats at second ballots 
against Conservatives and Catholics, they risk being de- 
serted by the latter in districts where they have a Social 
Democrat as an opponent at second ballots. The more 
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advanced of them say, ‘“ Never mind, all the more will 
Social Democrats vote for us in divisions where the 
Clerico-Conservatives are our rivals.’’ But influential 
members maintain that the party must stick to the old 
policy of the “ fight on two planks ’’ ; that they must war 
not less energetically against the Socialists than against 
the Conservatives. 

For the present the situation is as unsettled as well 
may be. The recent revirements in high places of the 
Empire and Prussia, the substitution of Herr von 
Lindequist for Herr Dernberg, of Herr Lentze for Herr 
von Rheinbaben, of Herr von Schorlemer for Count 
Arnim, of Herr von Dallwitz for Count Moltke, are not 
calculated to clear the air. They are political incidents, 
not events. © In spite of all that has been written of 
Herr Dernberg’s Liberalism, he has not been a State 
Minister given office by his party, but an official taken 
from the ranks of the bankocracy by Prince Biilow, and 
accepted by the Kaiser to please the Liberals, but not to 
pursue their policy. He has taken good care to make it 
known that he left office of his own accord. This may 
well be the case, and his motive may indeed have been 
a determined antipathy to the “ Blue-black bloc.” But 
his antipathies concern him personally, and not the 
character of the Government as a whole. That he leans 
to Liberalism is in this respect of as little consequence as 
the fact that Herr von Rheinbaben, whom the Radicals 
always have painted as an out-and-out Conservative, has 
as a successor in the Ministry of Finance a man, Herr 
Lentze, who till now belonged to the National Liberal 
party. Ministers, both in the Empire and in Prussia, 
are men possessing the confidence of the Kaiser and 
King, not of Parliament. 

It is an old and natural habit of parties that have 
no clear policy before them to seize hold of side issues and 
swell minor occurrences with might and main to the 
dimensions of great events. Such has of late been the 
case in Germany with the ill-considered but unimportant 
Papal Encyclical on St. Borromeo. The Liberals have 
tried their best to use it for the purpose of working the 
“furor protestanticus ’’ against the present allies of the 
Conservative squirearchy, and were helped in this by 
Protestant Churchmen, who badly wanted some stimulant 
for their indifferent flocks. But the movement was too 
much of a feu d’artifice to keep the excitement up. It is 
sensibly on the decline. 

Last week the telegram of the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ 
on the American view of the Maritz incident was at first 
used by some Nationalist papers to suggest a new English 
intrigue to poison the good relations between Germany 
and the United States. But the device did not succeed. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on the new Budget and his declara- 
tions in regard to a stop in naval armaments are much 
commented on here, and on the whole have made a good 
impression. But the nearer we come to the General 
Election the greater the likelihood that the Nationalists 
may yet try to work up some scare in order to improve 
their very reduced chances. It will be the duty of the 
democratic forces on both sides of the Channel to prevent 
this sort of scene-shifting.—Yours, &c., 

Ep. BErnsTeEIn. 





Communications. 


THE TACTICS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Forty years of quiet argument more than sufficed 
to establish the theoretic base of woman suffrage. Behind 
the arguments was the rush and pressure of economic facts. 
Women have left the home, five millicns or more of them, to 
become wage-earners in shop and factory, while the State, 
in its turn, perpetually intervening in the most intimate 
concerns of a woman’s life, be she mother or industrial 
worker, has itself created the best of all cases for her citizen- 
ship. Five years of gallant and devoted agitation have 
given the question an immediate urgency. The debate of 
last week was a faithful register of the position which it 
now holds. A Government which does not like our Bill 











none the less felt it a duty to grant what no other Govern- 
ment has ever given before—two whole days for a com- 
prehensive debate. We had to face obstacles which none 
of our predecessors encountered. Our Bill is a working 
solution, with few theoretic merits, framed to become law, 
and with no other object. We asked for no academic sup- 
port. We lost on the one hand Liberal supporters who want 
adult suffrage in one cataclysmal measure, and on the other 
Unionist supporters who fear that our Bill will eventually 
pave the way for that vast change. We were assailed, as 
none of our predecessors had ever been, by two of the most 
powerful Suffragists in the House, who directed all their 
ascendency and eloquence to the end of defeating our Bill 
on the Second Reading division. The anti-Suffrage move 
ment is at last alert and well-organised, more especially 
on’ the Unionist side. In spite of all, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 109. It may be said that some of 
our friends deserted us on the motion to keep the Bill before 
the Committee of the Whole House. While we regret their 
inability to adopt our view that it ought to have gone to 
a Grand Committee, we realise that their general objection 
to this procedure in the case of controversial Bills was the 
sole explanation of their apparent defection. Three of them 
made the best speeches delivered on our side, and a fourth was 
speaking five days later from our platform in Hyde Park. 
The Home Secretary challenged our supporters to vote for our 
Bill on the second reading only if they “wanted it passed 
into law this Session,’’ “ wanted it as it is,’ and “ wanted 
it now,” were “ prepared to send it to the House of Lords,” 
and to “fight the House of Lords if they reject it.’”’ We 
are entitled, after that speech, to assume that the House of 
Commons wants all these things It is only the Cabinet’s 
Veto that can block the way. 

The case against us, as it was stated by the two 
Suffragist Ministers who opposed the Bill, resolved itself 
into these three charges: (1) That our Bill is so drafted 
that its scope cannot be extended; (2) that it enfranchises 
few married women; and (3) that it admits of faggot 
voting. The last point is the least substantial. It is 
theoretically possible that a man might create a faggot 
vote for his wife by endowing her with his stable or his 
home farm. The revising barristers whom we consulted 
advised us that such tricks would be carefully scrutinised, 
and would rarely be tolerated. But Mr. Shackleton has 
already tabled an amendment which meets this risk. No 
husband and wife can now both be registered under our 
Bill in the same constituency. Our adoption of a title 
which precludes extensions was deliberate. A friendly 
critic who censures this course has not considered the 
difficulties which faced us. We knew that we should be 
met at the threshold by a refusal to grant adequate time 
for our Bill. Even in this idle session, while the House 
was rising, sometimes twice in one week, at the dinner 
hour, we were told that no time could be spared. Were 
we to invite superfluous debate, to court every variety of 
amendment, to bid every member of the House to cut and 
carve and dissect our Bill to suit his individual whim? 
A Government, armed with closure and guillotine, can keep 
its forces together by the pressure of its Whips, by the 
fear of its displeasure, and the hope of its rewards. A 
Committee of private members has no such resources. Our 
critics assumed that our object must have been to defeat 
extensions from the democratic side. We had barely con- 
templated the risk of such unfriendly treatment from that 
quarter. Adult Suffragists were prepared, we thought, to 
accept our Bill as the maximum instalment which is attain- 
able now. The danger against which we had to guard was 
from our enemies. It has apparently escaped the notice 
of our Liberal critics that our Bill was expressly framed 
to meet their objections to the old Suffrage Bill. They 
had complained in debate after debate that a Bill which 
admitted women freeholders, lodgers, graduates, and married 
joint-occupiers of the middle class, was nothing but an 
engine to make faggot and plural votes, and to establish 
the ascendency of property. We met all these objections 
by drafting a Bill which omitted the freeholder, the lodger, 
the graduate, the married joint-occupier, and created a 
constituency of genuine occupiers, which will certainly in- 
clude a large majority of working women. Unionist 
Suffragists abandoned without a murmur the qualifications 
from which they had most to hope. The Suffrage Societies 
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consented to waive for the time being their full claim to 
the equality of the sexes. We so drafted our Bill that no 
opponent might move one by one to include the omitted 
classes. Extensions carried by a composite majority in 
Committee might well have led to a defection of our real 
supporters on the Third Reading. Our reward is to be 
assailed by friends, in the name of democracy, for a pre- 
caution designed to preserve a compromise which had been 
expressly framed to meet all their previous criticisms to 
other limited Bills. 

The purely tactical reason which induced the Conciliation 
Committee to exclude the mass of married women from the 
scope of its Bill may be stated in a sentence. We had to 
frame a moderate Bill. On no other terms could we have 
gained the support of the eighty-seven Unionists who formed 
an essential part of our majority. We might have included 
a relatively large number of married women by selecting 
them on a basis of class and property. But our aim was to 
produce a Bill which is at once limited and democratic. No 
advanced Bill could pass this House, and if it could, the 
Lords would reject it, and the average man in the street 
would applaud them. The only hope for woman suffrage 
is to proceed by cautious steps and to respect the English 
preference for the instalment system in politics. An alter- 
native has been suggested. It is proposed that a Suffrage 
Bill might qualify not only every woman householder, but 
also the wife of every male householder now on the register. 
The only criticism which I should care to pass on that pro- 
posal is an appeal to arithmetic. Our Bill would enfran- 
chise one million women. This new proposal would nearly 
double the register, and enfranchise at least five or six 
millions. It is difficult enough to insert what Mr. Shackle- 
ton calls the thin end of the wedge. Before it has made even 
a dint in the solid block of male privilege, our Radical 
critics invite us to desist, and propose instead to strike with 
the naked mallet. But arithmetic is the thing that counts. 
No one who objects to adult suffrage would support this very 
substantial instalment of it. Our majority included not 
only Unionist but Liberal opponents of adult suffrage, and 
of these, while a few might be neutral, most would certainly 
be hostile to the new proposal. The result (allowing 
for a few gains) would be the defeat of this rival Bill by 
something like fifty votes. It would be a party Bill, yet it 
would not have the merit of rallying even the whole of the 
Liberal Party. The influence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Home Secretary might secure for it in 
some distant Session, when the Lords and Wales and Ireland 
have all been dealt with, the promise of “facilities.” But 
of what value are facilities for a Bill destined on its second 
reading to an inevitable defeat? 

There are two ways of obtaining woman suffrage. 
One is the method of conciliation which we have 
essayed with marked success. But there is no con- 
ciliation and no compromise in a_ strategy which 
sets out with the resolve to alienate all the avail- 
able moderate support. The other method is frankly 
to push a party solution, and this can succeed only 
if a Government will make the question its own and force 
it through with all the resources familiar to the Whips, by 
which divergencies on detail are commonly reconciled. The 
new plan is neither one thing nor the other. It bears the 
stamp of party without its driving force. After a patient 
study of prejudices and principles, of arithmetic and recent 
history, the Conciliation Committee reached the conclusion 
that, failing Government support, a Suffrage Bill could suc- 
ceed only if it were a separate measure (and not an un- 
official item in a contested Reform Bill), and only if it met 
Liberals by excluding plural voting, while appealing to 
Unionists by its moderation. Tso these axioms we adhere, 
while affirming our resolve to press forward the present Bill 
in the present Session with all the energy we can command. 
—Yours, &., H. N. Brartsrorp. 





Letters to the Editor. 


A TOWN-PLANNING SCHEME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—The land question is engaging much attention 


, 


place to say that building land is “held up”’ in and around 
our large towns. There is probably a great deal of truth 
in this view, and the land policy of the Government is 
avowedly framed to make this course of action difficult. 
Yet there is a good deal té be said for the landowner, who, 
owning a considerable area of land, is reluctant to see it 
covered with houses, without any restriction as to design 
or materials, some, at any rate, being offensive to the taste 
of the ordinary man. If he decides to develop the estate 
on really sound lines, he must engage an architect to lay 
out the land, and keep him more or less permanently em- 
ployed in supervising the plans of the houses that are 
being built, and generally take an immense amount of 
work upon his shoulders. 

Few landowners pursue this course, the general practice 
being to sell large blocks of land to a builder, or else small 
plots to individual persons. In order to avoid the large 
capital expense of constructing roads, the first plots sold 
are on existing roads or byways, the owner opening up his 
land in the cheapest possible manner, without any refer- 
ence to the adjoining sites. 

For the last century our suburbs have grown in this 
sporadic manner, but Parliament has at last stepped in 
with the groundwork of an infinitely wiser method, and we 
now have the Town Planning Act, under which several 
owners can develop their land in direct relation to some 
considered plan. 

Whilst this is a great advance, it does little to solve 
the problem referred to above, and as the planning of an 
estate is becoming a science, it must be done by the expert. 
Capital must be found, a skilled staff employed to super- 
vise the whole, and some central authority empowered to 
enforce a scheme under which every householder is pro- 
tected from the depreciation of his property by the unwise 
operations of his neighbor. 

In many cases the landowner is unwilling or unable 
to do this, and the practical solution will probably be found 
in the work being entrusted to a company specially formed 
for the purpose. 

It is obviously essential that the payment to the land- 
owner shall be on a very reasonable basis, as his personal 
responsibility is greatly diminished; while, on the other 
hand, the chances of the whole of his land being developed 
are greatly increased, and he has the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole opened out on a homogeneous plan. 

The developing company, on the other hand, must be 
free to devote the greater part of its capital to the work 
of actually making roads and building houses, and must 
not be hampered by having large sums of money locked up 
in the purchase of land which is not, and may never be, 
required for residential purposes. 

This is now being realised by many large landowners, 
and the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
have, it is hoped, solved the problem by treating their large 
estates at Northwood and Ruislip on these lines. 

They have entered into an arrangement for the develop- 
ment of their estate as a whole, but with a provision that 
payment for the land shall only be made as it is required. 
The first step contemplated is the holding of a Town- 
Planning Competition, and Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin have been appointed assessors. The selected 
plan will provide for all the requirements that are necessi- 
tated by so large an area, such as business centres, public 
buildings, and open spaces. The college will then hand 
over the completed scheme to a company, to be formed, under 
the name of Northwood and Ruislip Garden Estate Ltd., 
for the purpose of carrying the proposal into effect. 

Those interested in the formation of the company have 
been greatly encouraged by the action of the Northwood and 
Ruislip Urban District Council, who are themselves pre- 
paring a general scheme for their whole area. The result of 
the cordial co-operation of the local authority, the landowner, 
and the company, in what is probably the largest, if not 
actually the first, example of the working of the Town 
Planning Act will be watched by the public with the 
greatest interest.—Yours, &c., 


AntHony WILsoNn. 


Bedford House, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Hardly a more interesting gathering than this 
Congress can be found in England. The uneducation of 
simple folks striving after the common good may be more 
pleasant in the sight of history than the higher personal 
standard of the educated, nourished, as it is, on a world 
where most people must live ignorantly and, in some things, 
coarsely. The education must be wrong; and perhaps that 
is why Oxford, where the delegates met, seemed tedious in 
comparison with the rougher reality, the variety and fresh- 
ness of the Congress, where one may see English qualities, 
such as they are, set free—an intense and spontaneous love 
of justice, a strong sense of responsibility, a constant feeling 
after reason and truth, a most lovable helpfulness. The 
want of refinement attributed to our working people is not in 
evidence here—perhaps because these are women. There is 
far more enthusiasm than in similar meetings of men, and 
at least as much ability and independence. 

About 800 delegates came to Oxford last week, and what 
they want is a foretaste of what such women will want in 
politics when they come there. They want school clinics, 
to end the painful struggle of ailing children’s minds against 
the disease and beginning of disease which make their school- 
ing useless. They want also that boys and girls under 
eighteen shall not be forced to work twelve hours a day with 
no time but a weary evening left for any sort of education. 
They want afternoon schools for these children’s trade and 
general education, such as the London County Council has 
started, and in which they are said to learn, besides their 
trade, something called ‘“‘ Modern History,” a most suspicious 
title. They want also, and think of getting for themselves, 
people’s schools where “ Modern History’’ might be dis- 
cussed—and made. There are such schools in Norway; but 
then Norway has women’s suffrage, and is not one of the 
Great Powers. It appears that in Norway and Denmark 
the people know a good deal about modern history. All 
sorts of the educated—poets, authors, men of science—are 
showing them how to make it; and they are making it in a 
very astonishing manner. 

A piece of co-operative modern history is the attempt to 
set up a minimum wage-scale for the many thousand women 
and girls who work for co-operative societies. It is an 
example of the material aims of our working class, we may 
be told. But Mr. Tchaikowsky, who was a visitor, did not 
say so. He thought it a chief part of the work of co- 
operation now and for the future. Still, we may admit that 
the rate—rather a high rate as things go—of 17s. a week 
for a woman of twenty-one, is materialistic. It allows, by 
calculation, nothing for books, pictures, and concerts, nor 
even for the materialism of warm underclothes against the 
danger of English wintry streets after the heat of the work- 
shop. Yet, if the scale spreads, as it is doing now, it will 
make known within and beyond the co-operative quarter of 
‘the population the rather new idea that even a woman 
cannot work unless she has the means to keep her health. 

Another co-operative want is the vote. The Congress 
supported Mr. Shackleton’s Bill, and reaffirmed also its 
demand for adult suffrage, since members of the Co-operative 
Guild cannot, as married working women, vote under this 
Bill, and because they desire justice to all women, “ married 
and single, rich and poor,’’ by a vote “based on humanity, 
not on property ”’ 

These women also want cheap and equal divorce. Their 
need of a better divorce law is even greater than other 
women’s. A married working woman has no money at all 
of her own, and when she asks to be free from a bad 
husband, it is net for any light reason, for she must lead 
a very hard and poor life alone; with children, almost an 
impossible life. Yet the denial of freedom may be a great 
cruelty. Though the home and children may suffer more 
from a bad mother than a bad father, a man can suffer 
nothing from his wife to compare with the personal degrada- 
tion and torture some husbands inflict on women. The 
women say, too, that in a workman’s house, where one 
cannot have a room to herself, an unhappy marriage is 
far worse than it can be among richer people. After two 
short and serious speeches for one standard of faithfulness 
for men and women, and equal benefit of the law for rich 
and poor, the Congress voted in a really impressive silence ; 














but there were some suppressed exclamations of disapproval 
when it was seen that five hands, possibly of Catholics, 
were held up against the resolution. A private meeting on 
the same subject was held one evening, and it entirely 
confirmed the sense of the vote; while a further inquiry 
among members and branches of the Co-operative Guild 
again shows practical unanimity. These are not women 
who like to take the law into their own hands. They 
respect the public sanction and the certificate, and they 
desire the public sanction of release when the marriage 
fails. In this and everything else, the Congress made the 
strongest possible argument for the enfranchisement of 
women.—Yours, &c., R. N. 
July 19th, 1910. 


UNPRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Laycock holds that “payments do not 
stimulate production at all. It is the expectation of advan- 
tage which furnishes the supply of productive energy.”” He 
adds, “It is the expectation of what may be enjoyed which 
stimulates production, and money is only the medium.” I 
suppose this to mean that, if I order a shoemaker to make 
me a pair of shoes, it is the expectation of what he will 
get by spending the money I shall pay him, and not the pay- 
ment of this money, that stimulates him to make the shoes. 
No doubt the personal motive which induces a producer 
to give out each piece of productive energy is a desire for 
the goods which the payment for his work will enable him to 
get. But this expectation and desire for the reward are 
derived from, and are dependent on, economic stimuli, pro- 
ceeding from acts of purchase and payment. 

Here is capital and labor lying idle in a shipbuilding 
yard. Government orders a ship. This order, which to all 
intents is a money-order (for a promise of payment is equiva- 
lent to a payment under our modern credit system), causes 
the capital and labor to be employed in making the ship. 
There can be no such contradiction as Mr. Laycock asserts 
between the evident truth that this payment stimulates 
production and the other truth that the shipbuilder is 
motived by a desire for profit, the workers by a desire for 
wages, to be provided out of the payment for the ship. 

I do not deny the latter, but assert that the former 
furnishes a better key to a systematic interpretation of the 
working of the industrial system. An industrial system 
cannot live on expectations; the latter must be rooted in 
facts, and these facts are demands for goods expressed 
through payments. 

The money paid over a shop-counter for boots is dis- 
tributed in payments to the various sets of pro- 
ducers, shopmen, merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
&e., engaged in the different processes which go 
to maintain the supply of boots. Increase the 
number of these retail purchases of boots in a given 
time, you stimulate increased activity of production among 
these sets of producers; diminish the rate of these pur- 
chases, you decrease these activities. These momentary 
stimuli doubtless operate through the “expectations” of 
the various producers, but without these purchases there 
will be no body for such expectations. We may say, if 
we like, that payments breed proportionate expectations. 

By some such assumption alone does it seem possible 
even to discuss the question whether Court expenditure is 
“good for employment,” which started this controversy. 
Increased demand, expressed through increased payments, 
does visibly stimulate an industry—decreased demand, ex- 
pressed through decreased payments, visibly depresses an 
industry. Of course, Court payments stimulate Court in- 
dustries. Whether they stimulate industry and employ- 
ment in the aggregate is quite a different question, depend- 
ing for its answer upon the other uses to which such expendi- 
ture might be devoted. 

If the income squandered on Court expenditure, or 
upon other luxurious uses, were spent upon sound forms 
of education, it would stimulate as much industry and em- 
ployment of healthier sorts, leading to an enhancement of 
the intelligence and other “ productive” energies of the 
nation, which might then be utilised in producing increased 
quantities of wealth, if a sufficient proportion of the then 
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enlarged income of the nation were applied in demanding 
and consuming them. 

Or, if the income thus squandered could be diverted 
into higher wages, inducing a higher standard of consump- 
tion for the workers, a large part of it would operate as 
stimulating industry and employment in the trade supply- 
ing such necessaries and conveniences of life; another part, 
as savings, would stimulate the industries engaged in 
setting up more factories, bakeries, and other plant required 
to maintain the larger volume of popular consumption. Such 
a diversion of luxurious expenditure would be, evidently, 
advantageous, leading in the future to an increased aggre- 
gate employment, though the immediate effect would simply 
be to transfer so much employment from luxury to non- 
luxury trades. 

The only proposal I have ever challenged is that 
luxurious expenditure, instead of being changed into ex- 
penditure of a better order, could with advantage be con- 
verted wholly into savings. I have shown that an attempt 
simply to “save’’ all luxurious expenditure—i.e., to con- 
vert demand for consumables into demand for more factories, 
bakeries, and other plant and raw materials, without pro- 
viding for any corresponding increase of demand for com- 
modities—would be a futile expedient. I have also shown 
that the assumption that every increase of capital 
necessarily stimulates a corresponding rise of consumption 
is equally invalid. Though, in the first instance, the 
increased “saving ”’—4.e., paying people to put up more 
plant, machinery, &c.—would afford as much (not more) 
employment as paying them to produce luxuries, the sub- 
sequent effect—viz., glutting industries with excessive forms 
of capital which could not be fully utilised—would be to 
deepen trade depressions. 

The underlying assumption is, undoubtedly, that pay- 
ments stimulate industry, and that the shift of payments 
from one set of industries to another will be attended by a 
corresponding change in industrial structure and activities. 
Mr. Laycock either has not taken sufficient trouble, or does 
not possess sufficient intelligence, to understand my line 
of reasoning. As for his own ‘economy of expectations,’ it 
will simply land him and his readers in a quagmire of 
psychological subtleties without any fixed relation to the 
facts of industry.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Hopson. 

July 20th, 1910. 


“GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT.’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—In his speech on behalf of Woman Suffrage, so 
justly praised by yourself and others, Mr. Balfour told us 
that, in his view, ‘democracy properly understood is 
government by consent.’’ It may interest your readers to 
recall the exact words of the passages on which Mr. Balfour, 
perhaps unconsciously, founded his principle. They occur 
in Swift’s “Drapier’s Letters,’’ and the first passage is 
in Letter IV. It runs: “All government without the con- 
sent of the governed is the very definition of slavery.’’ The 
definition is repeated in Letter VI.: “ I ever thought it 
the most uncontrolled ’’ (or, as, I suppose, we should now 
say, unconditioned) “and universally agreed maxim, that 
freedom consists in a people being governed by laws made 
with their own consent; and slavery in the contrary.” 

It is not encouraging for Liberals to reflect that this 
central principle of Liberalism was laid down by a Tory 
writer, and is now insisted upon by the Conservative 
leader, while our own Liberal leaders have not the courage 
to act upon it, or even to look it in the face. Terrified at 
a possible loss of a few votes or of some “ tactical position,’’ 
they either burke the principle or play the traitor to it. 
Some plead that the women’s votes under the Conciliation 
Bill would stand in the way of their lofty designs for social 
reform. But, above all other kinds of legislation, social 
reform concerns women, and should be founded on their 
consent. Every organised body of women advocating the 
suffrage is satisfied to have that consent represented by the 
franchise of the Conciliation Bill, and, without that con- 
sent, what can our Liberal politicians expect as the fruit 
of their loftiest designs? Believe me, the fruit will be 
poisoned from the beginning. It will be converted into a 
Dead Sea fruit by the just indignation of a class which, in 

















Mr. Balfour’s words, “feels itself, as a class, excluded 
and outraged by being excluded’’ from the very definition 
of freedom.—Yours, &c., 
Henry W. NeEvINsON. 
4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, 
July 19th, 1910. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—As there is no task that can be less congenial 
than that of expostulating with an honored friend, so it is 
only with profound regret that we, as Liberals, address 
ourselves to criticism of THe Nation, to which we have 
learned to look for light and leading. 

From your reference to the Women’s Suffrage Bill in 
the current issue, it would seem to be your view that 
those who are opposed to that Bill must be either high 
Tories or hypocrites. There would appear to be some 
baleful influenca associated with the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage which stimulates even THe Nation to the use of 
vituperative epithets when referring to anti-suffragists. But 
this is only by the way. Our first point is that there are 
many Liberals who are opponents of the cause, and, in our 
view, they ought not, on that ground, to be labelled as 
Tories or libelled as hypocrites. . 

Secondly, and this is of greater importance, we would 
most earnestly ask you how, at the present critical juncture, 
the Government can justifiably afford further facilities for 
the advancement of proposals fraught with such tremendous 
consequences? It is admitted that this illogical, anti- 
democratic Bill is only the thin end of the wedge; the 
ultimate aim is universal suffrage. Does it not, therefore, 
behove us, in view of the fact that such an extension of 
the franchise is in contemplation, to keep our eyes open 
to consequences by the side of which all the electoral changes 
since 1832 will fade into insignificance? 

Already a constitutional crisis of first-class magnitude 
has shortly to be faced. Is this the time to bring forward 
another, and one, too, which will split the party? THe 
Nation has done good service to the cause of Liberalism 
by its insistence on the Lords question, and it is incom- 
prehensible to us that the policy of confusing the issue 
should now find its way into its columns. 

Should the Bill pass the Commons, we confess we might 
begin to feel some sympathy with those who cry, “Thank 
heaven, there is a House of Lords! ’’—We are, yours, &c., 

DvuvmvIRi. 

North Norfolk, July 20th, 1910. 

[Certainly opponents of the Suffrage Bill need be neither 
high Tories nor hypocrites. They may, for instance, be 
“ adultists” or honest Radical opponents. All we suggested 
was that there might have been a certain hypocrisy in some 
of the votes given for the second reading and against the 
reference to a Grand Committee.—Ep. Nation. ] 


THE FORM OF THE ROYAL DECLARATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I have read with interest in your current issue a 
note, on the above topic, signed “Quis Tulerit Gracchos,”’ 
and I should like, if you will permit me, to make one or 
two comments thereon. As a plain man, I must admit 
that, at least so far as common-sense and logic are con- 
cerned, and apart from the purely ethical point of view, 
the part of the Declaration which seems to me hardest to 
defend is precisely that part concerning “ equivocation’’ and 
“ dispensations.’’ Consider the matter a moment. 

The suggestion of “ Quis Tulerit Gracchos”’ is that the 
monarch, after having subscribed a formula which (whether 
negatively worded and abusive as at present, or positive and 
polite as in the Government’s Bill) is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with communion with Catholicism, should then add 
a disavowal of the existence of any dispensation to deceive! 
The very idea of such a clause would be that the King may 
have been working an artful and elaborate deceit upon his 
audience. Well, if he is as bad as that, then he could 
surely equivocate in saying he is not equivocating. The 
thing is ridiculous; and, besides, this insult would be as 
bad as any other, and the Bill’s raison d’étre would be stulti- 
fied. It is also regrettable that your correspondent should 
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have seen well to insert, not in argumentative form, but 
as an innuendo, a reference to “a religious and political 
system which, in the past, has been a danger to our national 
liberties.”’ 

Innuendo is most hard to deal with, but it may be 
asked if (1) the tyranny of the Crown, leading to the Civil 
War and the Revolution of 1688, was not the logical outcome 
of the encroachments of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; (2) if 
there is not a great deal of truth in Dr. Gairdner’s state- 
ment (see “ Lollardy and the Reformation,’’ Vol. I., page 5), 
that the control exercised here of old by Rome was regarded 
by Englishmen in general as, on the whole, “a really 
wholesome power, even for the control it exercised over 
secular tyranny’; (3) if, finally, England has not suffered 
more from various Protestant tyrannies than Catholic ones? 
I would not have dealt with this matter save for the regret- 
table fact that the Accession Oath has called forth so many 
vague accusations against Catholicism. And generalisations 
are so dangerous. 

On the matter of the Accession Oath itself, surely the 
right course is for the monarch, as advocated in the 
“Tablet’’ (July 2nd, page 5), and as proposed in the 
Government’s Bill, “to profess his own faith—and to leave 
theirs [Catholics’] alone.”—Yours, &c., 

J. W. Poynter. 

56, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, N.E. 

July 18th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Murray, in his Dictionary, defines Protestantism 
thus: “The religion of Protestants as opposed to Roman 
Catholicism.” The object, therefore, of Protestantism is to 
dethrone Catholicism and expose the errors of its teaching. 
If this is the case and since it is admitted that the 
Declaration Oath is not important, and does not affect the 
Protestant succession to the Throne, would it not be a more 
dignified and satisfactory settlement of the question for the 
Government to abandon altogether the Declaration Oath, 
than to call upon the King to disguise his Protestantism 
in the way that the new Bill proposes he should do? It is 
obvious that if the King is a sincere Protestant, which the 
Declaration presumes that he is, he must believe that Tran- 
substantiation is “idolatrous” and “superstitious,” and 
realise that his omission to say so does not lessen the 
responsibility for his holding that belief. The compromise 
suggested by the new wording is, therefore, unreal, and 
cannot be final. Protestants will be dismayed at the thought 
of their King not having the courage to express his religious 
convictions ; moralists will dread the notion of the State 
no longer battling against religious superstition; while 
Catholics can only be pleased at the omission of the objec- 
tionable words, in the hope that the next Sovereign will 
drop, also, the word “ Protestant,” which is equally objec- 
tionable, because it includes all the others. The more it is 
realised that the object of the Bill is to protect superstition 
for sentimental reasons, the less favor will it command in 
the country. 

As an illustration of the advantage of defining the word 
“Protestant,’’ we have a curious instance in Canon Moyes’s 
article on the subject appearing in this month’s “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” where Dr. Moyes writes: ‘ There is nothing 
more vile than idolatry, and few things more contemptible 
than superstition.”” Now, in connection with this remark- 
able statement, Dr. Moyes makes no allusion whatever to 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, in which, as a good 
Catholic, it is his privilege to believe. Here, then, is a dignitary 
of the Church of Rome protesting against “idolatry”’ and 
“superstition” with the vigor of an extreme Protestant, 
and yet content to generalise without demonstrating, and to 
disclaim without specialising !—Yours, &c., 

Wituiam PoE. 

July 18th, 1910. 


POLITICAL FUNERALS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is true, as Mr. Heath says, that some of those 
taking part on June 26th in the funeral procession of a 
workman, who had been killed by the police during a strike, 
behaved in a disorderly manner during their march to the 
cemetery. But there is no evidence that the conduct or 
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bearing of the procession on the return journey justified the 
measures taken. Moreover, this incident does not stand 
alone. So far as I know, the present Government has not 
yet tolerated any procession in Paris for a purely working- 
class object. The Ferrer demonstration was tolerated; the 
feeling in all classes was so strong that it would have been 
difficult to repress it. Nothing could have been more re- 
assuring than the result of that isolated experiment in 
liberty ; yet the proposed procession on the First of May was 
arbitrarily prohibited, and Paris was filled with troops for 
the purpose of repressing any attempt to hold a demonstra- 
tion. 

The French workmen are fighting the battle that has 
been fought and won in England for liberty of open-air 
demonstration. So long as English Governments adopted 
the policy of repression, there were the same disorders that 
now occur in France. Since liberty has been granted, dis- 
order has ceased; and it will cease when liberty is granted 
in France, as the Ferrer procession proved. M. Briand’s 
speech on the incident of June 26th does not suggest that 
he has the least intention of trying a policy of liberty. I 
hold no brief for M. Hervé, from whom I differ profoundly 
on many points, but I am bound, in justice, to remind Mr. 
Heath that others besides M. Hervé have, within the last 
few years, incited workmen to violence. One of them is 
the Minister of Justice who ordered the prosecution which 
resulted in M. Hervé’s condemnation to five years’ imprison- 
ment for a newspaper article. 

My estimate of 100 casualties among the demonstrators 
on June 26th was that of the “ Matin,’’ and is confirmed 
from other sources. The “Temps” said that the number 
of demonstrators injured was “not less’’ than the number 
of soldiers and policemen. For obvious reasons the injured 
persons among the demonstrators were removed by’ their 
friends as quickly as possible, and their names were not 
reported to the Press or the authorities.—Yours, &c., 

Your Paris CoRRESPONDENT. 

Paris, July 13th, 1910. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PRODUCTION 
OF GOLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I agree generally with the remarks of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. D. M. Mason, but not altogether. 

Mr. Mason says: “I believe I am right in stating that 
the production of gold, which was £40,000,000 in 1886, in- 
creased to £80,000,000 in 1905. Now wages have not in- 
creased in the same ratio, hence the hardship for the wage- 
earning class.” Why “hardship,”’ seeing that prices of the 
things they have to buy have not risen in the same ratio? 

But why should we expect that either prices or wages 
should increase in the ratio of the increase of production of 
gold? It is not the ratio of the increase of production but 
the ratio of the total gold supply of the world at different 
periods which, on the most thoroughgoing application of the 
quantitative theory, would determine the ratio of the in- 
crease of prices. 

But not only must we consider the whole gold supply 
of the world, but we must consider it in relation to the work 
it has to do. If the gold supply has increased, so have the 
general production and business of the world. It is only so 
far as the gold-producing industry has advanced or is likely 
to advance more than industry in general that general prices 
can have, in consequence, advanced or will advance. We 
must remember that any rise in prices due to this cause 
follows a long depression, when the nations of the world 
were getting on to a monometallic basis, and the demand for 
gold, consequent on this and on the increased business and 
stock of commodities to be negotiated, far outstripped any 
increase in the production of the metal. 

If increased gold discovery and recovery should so out- 
strip the increase of general production as to raise prices, 
it is not the wage-earning class, who presumably would re- 
ceive a higher money wage and the same real wage, but the 
holders of gold obligations, ¢.g., debenture stocks, who would 
suffer. There is no greater stickler for the rights of creditors 
than the humble individual who addresses you, but I am not 
sure that it is not a “true instinct’’ which makes a states- 
man rejoice at the prospect of a lightening, by what may be 
called the act of God, of the load of the world’s debt. 
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I should be content not to disturb the sleeping dog of 
Chinese labor, but as Mr. Mason has referred to it, I would 
remark that the whole point is that it was not “ forced.’’ 
No doubt the wage-earning class shows a “ true instinct” in 
objecting to the competition of Orientals in the labor market, 
but I fail to see that their instinct is more entitled to respect 
than the equally true instinct of the landlord or the manu- 
facturer who equally objects to foreign competition in his 
wares.—Yours, &c., A. A. MITcHeELt. 

7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow, 

July 12th, 1910. 


RUSKIN AND HIS FRIENDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your reviewer of Ada Harland’s book, “ Ruskin 
and His Circle,’ falls into an error so pernicious in its 
effect upon Ruskin’s reputation among those who do not 
know better, that I must ask leave to correct it. 

He states that Ruskin was divorced by his wife. He 
was not. The marriage was annulled, a very different thing. 
This action carried with it no slur upon Ruskin’s character, 
such as a man divorced by his wife bears. The physical 
plea on which it was based, whether true or false, carried 
with it no blame to the husband. As the action was un- 
defended the public have no means of knowing whether the 
plea was or was not true. 

Whilst not always agreeing with the authoress’s con- 
clusions, and thinking that both in the incompatible mar- 
riage and in the later romance of Rose she is rather less 
than just in some of her comments upon her hero, I never- 
theless think that she has written an extremely interesting 
and serviceable book, and that the review is too captious 
and superior. Most of us treasure our beautiful Ruskins, 
and it is a blow to hear for the first time that Ruskin had 
“very bad taste’ in printing and bookbinding.—Yours, &c., 

Joun W. Granam. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 


AN ALLEGED QUOTATION FROM THE KORAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In Mill’s “ On Liberty ” there occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Tt is in the Koran, not the New Testament, that we 
read the maxim, ‘A ruler who appoints any man to an 
office, when there is in his dominions another man better 
qualified for it, sins against God and against the State.’ ”’ 

Does this sentiment really occur in the Koran, for I 
have been unable to find it in Sale’s translation? I incline 
to think it does not, for in the remarkable specimens of 
Moslem sermons lately preached at Constantinople, and 
published in the “Hibbert Journal’’ for April last, the 
saying is given as a tradition, and not as from the Koran. 
At p. 652 the preacher, Ishmael Haggi Effendi, is repre- 
sented as saying: “ Another sacred tradition runs as follows, 
‘Whoever appoints an inferior man to take charge of any 
public affair, especially if he knows that there is a more 
intelligent and a more trustworthy man available, will be 
guilty of treachery, first to God, then to our Gracious 
Apostle, and lastly to the whole Moslem congregation.’ ”’ 

Mahommedans reverence genuine traditions almost as 
much as they do the Koran, so that practically it is not 
of much consequence to them whether the saying is in the 
Koran, or is only a tradition. And it seems to be one 
well worthy of consideration at a time when our rulers are 
disposed to appoint Mahommedans to posts in India when 
there are better Hindus available, and when Irish patriots 
give a preference to inferior candidates because they are 
Catholics.—Yours, &c., H. Beverinee, 

L.C.8. (Retired). 


GARDENING AS A HEALTH CURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The practical and suggestive tone of your cor- 
respondent’s reply to my letter on gardening as a health- 
cure (which was my own title to the letter in question) 
makes me hesitate to appear a captious critic. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that in these days 
of organised games the case of nervous collapse following 
a girl’s school career would seldom be the result of a too seden- 









tary life. Might it not be induced by general overstrain react- 
ing on her whole constitution, physical as well as mental ?— 
a condition in which serious gardening would possibly prove 
at first a not sufficiently restful employment. And is not 
such a course open to the further objection that the average 
school-girl, whose tastes have probably not been consulted, 
and who is, necessarily, rather an immature product, would 
be likely to find her gardening-cure not sufficiently varied 
and interesting? I could, indeed, understand such a girl’s 
point of view if she were to pronounce the work to be full 
of dull monotony and drudgery. 

But while still open to conviction, especially after learn- 
ing the view of one with a wider experience than my own, 
as to the efficacy of gardening in many cases of the type 
suggested, I feel that there yet remains the chief contention 
of my letter, which concerns a matter, not of degree, but 
of kind. A short day’s work is an admirable idea, but 
we should need a system perfect indeed which could accom- 
plish satisfactory results in this way, without the risk of 
any overstrain. A moment’s imprudence in lifting heavy 
pots or starting to wheel a loaded-up barrow—the inevit- 
able exposure to hot sunshine—a chill following fatigue in 
rainy weather—the risk of such conditions as these cannot, 
unhappily, be provided against by the arrangement of the 
most careful time-table. This is surely the crucial point. 

May I, in conclusion, express the earnest hope that 
the sense of responsibility—of professional honor—may be 
more fully awakened in respect to a point upon which 
your correspondent agrees in laying special stress—namely, 
the application or recommendation to employers of such 
workers only as are really fit for the demands of the garden- 
ing profession ?—Yours, &c., 

Heten Cott. 

4, Priory-court, West Hampstead, N.W., 

July 20th, 1910. 


EGYPTIAN NATIONAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—I thank Mr. A. Abdel Ghaffar for correcting 
my mistake. The new corvée system that has been approved 
by the Legislative Council is not meant for the collecting 
of cotton from the fields, but for the destruction of the 
cottonworm. Still, the principle is the same. The Fellah 
is going to be forced to work at the Mudir’s order for a 
fixed wage and an unlimited time. There is no guarantee 
that he is going to be paid more than a farthing per day 
or that he is not going to be lashed by the Kurbag. If 
this law had not been passed with the approval of the British 
Government, a roar of condemnation would have been heard 
ere now. 

I can enumerate many other Acts passed by this 
Council which would show that it is composed of the most 
reactionary men in Egypt. Their refusal to approve of 
the election of mayors by popular vote shows what they 
mean by their nationalism. Their insistence on teaching 
religion in schools shows how far they are from the young 
Egyptians. 

The only remedy will be found in admitting a different 
type by abolishing the property qualification and increas- 
ing the number of the members by tenfold. 

Lastly, I ask my compatriots who are studying here 
to ask Miss Christabel Pankhurst or Mr. Webb to lecture 
them on the rights of women and the rights of workmen. 
We can serve our country by emancipating our mothers and 
our peasants much more effectively than by raving about 
evacuation. The worth, if not the wealth, of our country 
will be higher by the emancipation and education of a 
hundred women than by the addition of a hundred Ebyptian 
engineers from the English Universities.—Yours, &c., 

S. Moussa. 

23, Pandora Road, West Hampstead, London, 

June 21st, 1910. 


LE PROBLEME CRETOIS. 
A Monsieur le Directeur de la NATION. 
MonstEeuR,—L’histoire moderne montre des nations qui, 
chaque jour s’élévent, alors que d’autres restent station- 
naires ou déclinent; la raison de ces différences se trouve 
dans les quantités variables de volonté que les peuples— 
ou les gouvernements qui les représentent—possédent. 





Une volonté forte ne désespére jamais. 

Dans quelle mesure, la volonté des Crétois, tant de fois 
manifestée et sous tant de formes diverses pourra-t-elle 
vaincre les fatalités qui s’opposent 4 la réalisation de leurs 
veeux? C’est 14 une question qu’il est intéressant d’examiner 
& ce moment ot l’imbroglio crétois semble se dessiner 
suffisamment pour que, la solution restant incertaine, les 
voies et moyens d’y arriver puissent étre précisées. 

Plagons-nous d’abord au point de vue du droit inter- 
national. 

Il est incontestable que les Bulgares proclamant leur 
indépendance compléte—indépendance reconnue ensuite par 
les grandes puissances — ]’Autriche-Hongrie réalisant 
lannexion de la Bosnie-Herzégovine—annexion reconnue 
ensuite par les grandes puissances—ont créé des précédents 
dont, en droit, la Créte et la Grace, peuvent se prévaloir 
pour demander aux puissances la reconnaissance de leur 
annexion. 

La seule raison que les puissances pourraient invoquer 
pour créer une distinction entre les précédents invoqués et 
le cas qui nous occupe est, au fond, une raison inavouable: 
les grandes nations se rendent compte que la Jeune Turquie 
ayant ouvert un grand empire & la civilisation moderne, 
chacune d’elles doit s’appliquer & y trouver un champ de 
développement de son commerce et de son industrie. La 
Turquie est intéressante: la Gréce, petit pays isolé de par 
sa situation geographique, n’est pas intéressante. 

En donnant au bon droit la sanction de leur inter- 
vention, les quatre puissances protectives de la Créte— 
l’Angleterre, la France, la Russie et l’Italie—s’aliénent la 
Turquie: elles jettent—pour ainsi dire—ce pays neuf dans 
les bras de l’Allemagne et de ]’Autriche demeurées en dehors 
de toute politique interventionniste dans less affaires 
crétoises. 

L’intérét mnational—pour chacune des _puissances-— 
s’opposant ainsi au bon droit intérnational, le probléme est 
insoluble par |’intervention. 

Ne peut-on le résoudre en dehors de l’intervention et 
par l’accord direct des intéressés ? 

La Turquie ne peut faire autrement que rendre hommage 
& l’attitude correcte de la Gréce; il n’est par exemple pas 
excessif de penser que les Grécs—ou plutét les Crétois— 
auraient pu parfaitement profiter des embarras de la 
Turquie l’année derniére pour proclamer l’annexion de la 
Créte & la Gréce. 

Si, déférant aux conseils de sagesse donnés au Gouverne- 
ment grec, celui-ci s’est abstenu de toute imprudente initia- 
tive n’est-il pas permis de penser qu’il a pris en considéra- 
tion l’intérét de ses nationaux—qui constituent 1’élément 
le plus actif et le plus influent des grandes villes Turques 
telles que Constantinople, Smyrne, Salonique—et n’a pas 
voulu surexciter & une heure inopportune le sentiment 
national populaire chez les Turcs. 

On peut donc admettre que le Gouvernement grec 
s’accommoderait trés bien d’une procédure lui permettant 
de sortir des difficultés crétoises par un réglement direct de 
la question entre lui et le Gouvernement turc. 

Quant & ce dernier, il doit évidemment tenir compte 
aussi d’un sentiment populaire et nationaliste trés fort; 
mais les Jeunes Turcs ont prouvé qu’ils avaient suffisamment 
le sens du gouvernement pour venir & bout de difficultés de 
cet ordre; elles ne sont aprés tout pas pires que celles que 
rencontrent continuellement les Gouvernements autrichien 
et italien dont l’action énergique impose aux deux peoples 
une alliance repoussée par une fraction importante de 
ceux-ci. 

Reste & considérer l’intérét de la Turquie; il est un 
fait parfaitement acquis: c’est que la Créte ne rapporte 
rien—que des soucis et des ennuis—au Gouvernement turc ; 
l’agitation qui se traduit par des manifestations publiques, 
telles que le boycottage des merchandises et bateaux grecs, 
l’effervescence contre les Grécs résidant en Turquie, tout 
ce mouvement est donc artificiel et émane de quelques agita- 
teurs, car on ne voit pas l’intérét qu’aurait la Turquie a 
aller jusqu’’ une guerre contre la Gréce, parce qu’il n’est 
pas du tout démontré que la victoire inévitable des Turcs 
améliorerait leur situation quant 4 la Créte. 

En définitive, du cété de la Turquie, on ne se trouve 
qu’en présence d’une question d’amour-propre national 
infiniment respectable: les amputations de l’empire Ottoman 
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provoquées par des adversaires bien armés et robustes, ont 
été péniblement tolérées par cet amour-propre: les mémes 
opérations se faisant sous l’inspiration de petits pays comme 
la Gréce et la Créte sont insupportables; poser ainsi la 
question, c’est la résoudre, car autant il est pénible de céder 
& une injuste contrainte, autant il est honorable et pratique 
de réaliser de son plein gré une transaction avantageuse. 

Tl semble donc bien qu’on doive chercher la solution 
de Vimbroglio crétois dans un accord direct turco-grec, 
aboutissant 4 l’annexion de la Créte par la Grace, moyennant 
des compensations données par cette derniére. 

Les Jeunes Turcs ont prouvé & l’évidence leurs qualités 
politiques, leur prudence avisée, leur connaissance des 
réalités. 

En prenant l’initiative d’un réglement amiable de la 
question, ils mettraient de leur cété, non seulement le bon 
droit, mais encore l’opinion publique, cette force morale 
sans laquelle un pays jeune—comme I’est la Turquie dans 
le sens économique du mot—ne peut envisager un avenir 
fécond en résultats. 

Si onéreux que cet accord amiable puisse finalement 
étre pour la Gréce, il lui cofitera toujours moins cher qu’une 
guerre inévitable. 

L’histoire moderne a prouvé par des exemples illustres 
que cette méthode était la bonne pour trancher des questions 
de ce genre; quand, par exemple, il y a cinquante ans, 
l’annexion de la Savoie & la France fut, conformément au 
veeu des populations, réalisée en vertu d’un accord amiable 
entre la France et le jeune royaume d'Italie, il ne laissa 
dans l’4me d’aucun des contractants, le souvenir amer d’une 
abdication ou d’une déchéance morale. 

L’annexion de la Créte 4 la Gréce, & la suite d’un accord 
amiable de la Turquie et de la Gréce, est de nature & pro- 
voquer les mémes sentiments. Cette solution est donc celle 
qui s’impose non seulement aux hommes raisonnables des 
deux pays, mais aussi & tout citoyen soucieux de voir grandir 
dans le monde ces forces impondérables qu’on appelle la 
Justice et le Droit, principles souverains d’une civilisation 
supérieure vers laquelle les hommes de notre époque doivent 
tendre.—Agréez, Monsieur, &e., 

S. N. C. 

Paris, le 23 Juin, 1910. 


“A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF A POOR WOMAN.” 


WE have received the following sums in aid of the case mentioned 
by Mr. St. John Ervine, in our issue of July 2nd:— 


M. L. ae 
Minority Report 
A Friend ons 
4. & &. 

A Sympathiser ... 


Already acknowledged 





Poetrp. 


DAWN ON THE HEADLAND. 


Dawn—and a magical stillness: on earth, quiescence 
profound ; 
On the waters a vast Content, as of hunger appeased 
and stayed ; 
In the heavens a silence that seems not mere privation 
of sound, 
But a thing with form and body, a thing to be 
touched and weighed ! 


Yet I know that I dwell in the midst of the roar of the 
cosmic wheel, 
In the hot collision of Forces, and clangour of 
boundless Strife, 
Mid the sound of the speed of the worlds, the rushing 
worlds, and the peal 
Of the thunder of Life. 
Wurm Watson. 
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~The Morld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation ”’ Orrice, Tuurspay NicnHrt. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The True Chatterton: A New Study from Original Docu- 
ments.” By John H. Ingram. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Turner’s Sketches and Drawings.”” By A. J. Finberg. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“American Government and Politics.” By Charles A. Beard. 
(Macmillan. 9s. net.) 

**Roman Cities in Northern Italy and Dalmatia.”” By A. L. 
Frothingham. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Nation as a Business Firm.” 
(Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Memorials of Old Cheshire.’”” Edited by the Ven. E. Barber 
and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

“Rose Acre Papers.” By Edward Thomas 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“Martin Eden.” By Jack London. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Madame de Chitillon.” Par Emile Magne. (Paris: Mercure 
de France. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘“‘Comment se conduire dans la Vie.’”’ Par Dr. Toulouse. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘*Marie Antoinette et le Complot Maconnique.” Par Louis 
Dasté. (Paris: La Renaissance Frangaise. 3 fr. 50.) 

““Les Chasseurs de Bois.” Roman. Par Michel Corday. 
(Paris. Fasquelle. 3 fr. 50.) 


* * * 


In addition to “The World of Homer,” which we 
announced a couple of months ago, Mr. Andrew Lang has 
in preparation “A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and the 
Border Ballads’’ and another collection of fairy tales, to 
be called “ The Lilac Fairy Book.” Mr. Lang is an authority 
both on Homer and the Border Ballads, while his fairy 
books are welcome in thousands of nurseries on both sides 
of the Atlantic. All three books will be published by 


Messrs. Longmans. 


By W. H Mallock. 


(Duckworth. 


* * * 


Messrs. Lonemans have also in the press an abridg- 
ment of Baxter’s autobiography, which will appear under 
the title of “ An Excerpt from ‘ Reliquis Baxteriane’; or, 
Mr. Richard Baxter’s Narrative of the Most Memorable 
Passages of His Life and Times.” The volume will contain 
Sir James Stephen’s admirable account of Baxter, reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” together 
with a preface and notes by the Bishop of Chester. The 
task of abridging Baxter’s autobiography was attempted by 
Calamy early in the eighteenth century, but with no great 
success. Yet the “Reliquie Baxteriane” is one of the 
most interesting books in the whole range of Nonconformist 
literature, and, were it not for the mass of documents 
embedded in it, would rank as a classic. It was a great 
favorite with both Dr. Johnson and Coleridge. 


x * * 


Tue industry whose followers, in different ages and 
climes, passed under such names as buccaneers, pirates, 
corsairs, and freebooters, has given rise to a good deal of 
pleasant reading, both in fiction and in history, if, indeed, 
the words mark a distinction which is also a difference. 
It is satisfactory to learn that books dealing with these 
heroes of our earlier years will not be unrepresented during 
the coming season. “The Buccaneers in the West Indies 
in the Seventeenth Century,” by Mr. C. H. Harding, is a 
promising title, while Commander E. H. Currey’s account 
of the Moslem corsairs, to be published by Mr. Murray 
in a book called ‘Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean,” carries 
us to a period and a scene rich in the materials of romance. 
The latter volume chronicles the deeds of Ali Bashaw, Kheyr- 
ed-Din Barbarossa, Dragut Reis, and other Moslem counter- 
parts of Morgan, Kidd, and him who is known to fame as 
Blackbeard, though if we wish to read of his exploits in 
a biographical dictionary we must turn to the word Thatch. 
Commander Currey has this advantage over Mr. Harding— 
that the pirates of the Mediterranean have hitherto found 
fewer historians than those of the Spanish Main. 

* * “« 

Some weeks ago we mentioned that Renan, Taine, and 
Sainte-Beuve had all tried fiction and failed. Undeterred 
by this want of success, another distinguished French critic, 
M. Emile Faguet, has begun a novel which will, it is said, 
deal with present-day life and contain a very large propor- 





tion of dialogue. M. Faguet’s critical writing has given 
plenty of evidence that he has style, wit, and more than a 
spice of malice, while his latest volume, “ Le Culte de l’In- 
compétence,” shows that he has very definite views in regard 
to the organisation of society. M. Faguet was, it may be 
worth recalling, a very favorite author of George Meredith, 
who found Faguet’s philosophic and somewhat eclectic 
Liberalism very much to his taste. 
* * # 


“Tus Principles of Pragmatism "’ is the title of a book 
by Professor Heath Bawden, which Messrs. Constable are 
about to publish. It is more a general treatise on philosophy 
and psychology than an exposition of the theories held by 
Professor James and others of his school. The same pub- 
lishers have almost ready a collection of Professor Kuno 
Meyer’s translations from old Irish poems. Some of Pro 
fessor Meyer’s renderings have been published already, but 
in the coming volume a number of fresh poems, both bardic 
and religious, have been added. 

* * * 


ANOTHER attempt to solve a famous historical mystery 
will be brought before English readers by Miss Louise 
Hatcher’s translation of M. Jean de Bonnefon’s ‘‘ Le Baron 
de Richemont,’’ a book which appears in Mr. Murray’s new 
list of announcements. The common view in regard to the 
fate of Louis XVI.’s son is that he died in the Temple at 
the age of ten, either from poison or as a result of the 
brutality of his jailers. A couple of years ago M. Turquan 
plausibly defended the theory that the little Dauphin was 
strangled and a sickly child substituted in his place, and that 
it was this child who died on June 12th, 1795. M. de 
Bonnefon rejects both these views, and maintains that the 
Baron de Richemont was the real Dauphin. He brings fresh 
evidence to show that the authorities in power believed this, 
and that they did their utmost to deprive him of the proofs 
of his identity. Nearly two hundred different persons 
claimed to be the heir of Louis XVI., but no real proof was 
given for any of them. M. de Bonnefon will find it difficult 
to make out a good case for Richemont. 


* * *” 


A srocrapny of Moliére by Professor Brander Matthews 
will be issued by Messrs. Scribner during the autumn. The 
number of books on Moliére has been considerably increased 
within the past few years, fresh accounts of his life and 
work having been written by Danish, German, French, and 
English critics. Among the best of such recent biographies 
we may mention those of M. Georges Lafenestre and M. 
Eugéne Rigal, both of which are published by Messrs. 
Hachette. 

* - > 

A JoInT committee has been appointed by the Royal 
Society of Literature and the Society of Authors to represent 
literature in the same way that the Royal Academy repre- 
sents the fine arts, the Royal Society science, and the British 
Academy learning. The functions of the committee will be 
practically the same as those of the French Academy. At 
present there are twenty-nine members, a number which 
will gradually be increased to forty. Lord Morley has been 
asked to become president of the committee, and Mr. E. H. 
Pember its Perpetual Secretary. 

* * + 


Two books which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. are “The High Roads of the Alps,” 
by Mr. C. L. Freeston, and “ Argentina: Past and Present,” 
by Mr. W. H. Koebel. Mr. Freeston’s book is a thorough 
and comprehensive guide for those who follow the new 
sport of motoring over Alpine passes. Mr. Koebel, who 
has made a name as a writer on South American subjects, 
deals not only with the habits and customs of present-day 
Argentina, but gives an historical account of the commercial 
development of the country, from the period of the Spanish 
Conquistador down to the present day. 

x o o 


Mr. Cuartes F. Warwick. a former Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, is one of the most industrious of modern American 
historians of the French Revolution. He has already pub- 
lished biographies of Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, 
and has now completed a “Life of Napoleon,” which will 
appear in the early autumn both in this country and in 
the United States. 
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Rebtiews. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMANS CAME.* 


Proressor Oman has himself contributed to the useful 
English history, of which he is general editor, the volume 
dealing with the Celtic, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. 
He has undertaken a task of no little difficulty. The 
number of centuries to be covered would seem almost enough 
to daunt the writer who wishes to give “ more than a mere 
outline,’ and at the same time to avoid “ the over-abundance 
of unimportant detail which repels the general reader.” 
Again, the period bristles with controversial points, and 
its historian has the difficulty of compiling from scanty 
and often misleading sources a narrative which shall be 
free from the charge of dogmatism, while he must also 
avoid wearying the “general reader’’ with such technical 
discussions as might tend to obscure historical perspective. 

The first of these difficulties is inevitable in a series 
in which the story of Eugland is told in only seven volumes, 
and it must have been deliberately faced by Professor Oman. 
He has met it with marked success, especially in the chapters 
of Book IV., which describe the early Danish invasions. 
The result in some parts of Book II., which deals with 
Roman Britain, is more doubtful. It may be questioned 
whether the “general reader’’ has sufficient knowledge of 
the later Roman Empire to enable him to escape un- 
bewildered from the names and dates in which several care- 
fully written chapters abound. There are pages which sug- 
gest that the title of the series must be a “ Military,”’ or, at 
least, a “ Political History of England ’’; as, however, the 
word “ History ’’ is used without a qualifying adjective, more 
space might perhaps have been given to a description or 
discussion of social conditions. A remark made by the 
author when he is dealing with the Teutonic invasions sug- 
gests that the omission is deliberate. “Saxon graves of the 
Pagan period,’’ he says “give us a good deal of informa- 
tion concerning the social life and culture of the incoming 
race, but not definite history.’’ It is to be regretted that he 
has not passed on more of such information to his readers, 
and has not made such good use of other non-documentary 
evidence as he has of that drawn from coins and from 
inscriptions. 

The author explains in his preface his method of deal- 
ing with his second great difficulty—the unsatisfactory 
nature of many of his authorities. He devotes a large part 
of two chapters to a good account of the sources for the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, and gives useful in- 
formation about contemporary writers in various footnotes. 
In several cases, however, an authority is quoted more than 
once before any note occurs to explain the allusion. There 
exists a large class of readers who desire to know the grounds 
on which a statement is made, but who are unacquainted 
with the names of writers and documents familiar to the 
historian ; and such readers would have been grateful for a 
chapter on authorities, or at least for a list of sources quoted 
with the approximate dates, and short notes on their 
historical value. The lack is only partially supplied by the 
index, which refers the sufficiently energetic student to a 
variety of passages in the text whence information can be 
collected. In this connection the omission of any kind of 
modern bibliography may also be mentioned. 

In spite, however, of these points, the book should prove 
very useful. Difficulties are acknowledged, different views 
are put before the reader with admirable clearness, and the 
author’s own conclusions are concisely stated. Thus, the 
question of Hadrian’s Wall is discussed in three or four 
pages, and the distinction is clearly drawn between the 
vallum, or limes, as Professor Oman prefers to call it, “an 
essentially non-military work,’’ forming, probably, “ the civil 
boundary of the province of Britain,’ and the wall of sods, 
the line of which was followed by the builders of the stone 
wall in the time of Severus. On the question of the rela- 
tions between the Romans and the conquered people, the 
writer emphasises the fact that the soldiery, both legionary 
and auxiliary, came to be largely drawn from the British 
population, and that intermarriage between the races was 
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common in the second century. The fact that “each pro- 
vincial county represented not merely a military, but a racial 
unit was,’’ he considers, “at the bottom of all the civil wars 
of the third century.’’ The events of the year 410, which 
has often been regarded as of unique importance in English 
history, “ differed from previous crises’’ only in that “no 
new rebel Cesar was invested with the purple.” 

In dealing with the Teutonic invasions, Professor Oman 
gives a clear account of the conflicting evidence to be found 
in the “ Historia Brittonum,’’ the “ Vita Germani,”’ the 
“liber querulus’’ of Gildas, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
and he adds an excellent summary of the probable course of 
events. 

“Down to about the year 429, the time of the first visit 
of St. Germanus, Britain was assailed by Pict, Scot, and Saxon 
simultaneously, but, though suffering severely, more or less held 
its own. The heart of the Romanised Eastern and Southern 
Britain was still intact, but local kingships were beginning to 
spring up both in the West and the North, and these were 
Celtic, rather than Roman, in character; in fact, a kind of 
Celtic revival was in progress Somewhere in the middle 
of the century, the Pictish invasions grew again so 
dangerous that the Britons hired Saxon, or Jutish, mercenaries 
against them. Subsequently, the mercenaries turned against 
their employers, and the Saxons swept with fire and sword 
all over Eastern Britain, and even as far as the Western Sea, 
during the course of a comparatively few years. They sacked 
all the great cities. They massacred, drove out, or 
enslaved the whole population, and finally established them- 
selves all down the length of the shore from Northumberland 
as far as Southampton Water. Starting before the 
year 441 the wave of invasion swept in one (or at the 
most in two) generations up to the central watershed of 
England, and was then checked by the rally of the Britons. 
The devastated eastern half, which had once been the most 
populous and civilised part of Roman Britain, remained with 
the invaders; the western half had crystalised into a number 
of native States, which maintained their independence, but had 
lost in the time of chaos nearly all traces of the Roman 
culture, which had: never bitten deep on the western side of the 
island, save in a few isolated districts like the Valley of the 
Lower Severn.” 

In connection with the resistance offered by the Britons, 
many readers will be glad to note Professor Oman’s opinion 
that beneath the legends of King Arthur “a real figure 
lurks.”’ 

The difficult question of the early Teutonic settlements is 
dealt with in a similarly clear and careful manner, as is also 
the story of the conversion of England to Christianity, 
though it is perhaps to be regretted that more space could 
not be found for verbatim quotation from the original teller 
of that story. The importance of the Synod of Whitby, both 
political and ecclesiastical, is well summed up, and a clear 
account is given of Theodore’s work in organising a localised 
episcopate, while it is shown that to credit him with the 
origin of the parochial system in England is an exaggera- 
tion. Two valuable chapters on the Social and Political 
Organisation of the Early English Kingdoms close the section 
devoted to “ the Anglo-Saxons in Britain.’’ Professor Oman 
considers that, “in the early English Kingdom, the two 
phenomena of birth-nobility and family groups were clearly 
displayed.’’ He thinks that settlement rapidly followed 
conquest, and that the surviving stratum of Romanised Celts 
was but thin. “The base of the State in seventh-century 
England must have been the ceorl, the small freeman, rather 
than the laet or Wealh of tributary status.’’ In a brief dis- 
cussion of the Witan, the modern view that the council was 
a council of nominees is upheld, but though “its function 
was to advise rather than to guide or restrain the king,” 
yet it “was not without its importance’’; in several cases 
“some sort of definite form of deposition must have been 
carried out,’’ and to it belonged “the regulation of the suc- 
cession to the crown.” 

In the last two sections, which deal with the Danish 
Invasions and with the Kings of All England, the author 
shows that he possesses some of the characteristics of the hero- 
worshipper. It is pleasant to find that Alfred is allowed to 
maintain the position which national tradition has assigned 
to him. The work and character of Cnut are discussed in 
an excellent chapter, and it is shown that he was “not 
merely the reorganiser of England, [but] the builder up of 
a great, if ephemeral, northern empire, of which England 
was the centre.” The emphasis laid on the connection of 
England with the Continent, and on the parallelism or diver- 
gence of the course of events in our own and in other lands 
is, indeed, an important feature of the book, thongh the 
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allusions sometimes presuppose a greater knowledge of 
European history than is usually possessed by the “ general 
reader.” 

The final remarks of Professor Oman on the effects of 
the Norman Conquest will be a valuable corrective to those 
who are inclined to “ acquiesce in the easy and comfortable 
conclusion that all was for the best.’’ It is well that tradi- 
tional views should be combated, and the difficulty of forming 
just historical estimates continually emphasised. Yet, 
although it may be granted that William the Bastard re- 
tarded England in her “ true line of development towards the 
sea’’—to say that he “turned her from’”’ it is perhaps 
rather strong—and that he “involved her in the unholy 
game of gambling for French provinces,”’ the conclusion that 
Professor Oman’s narrative leaves impressed on the mind 
is that some vigorous unifying force and some strong system 
of administration were sorely needed by the country. It 
is true that “when an Addgar or a Cnut was on the throne 
England appeared as a well-ruled realm and a great imperial 
power,’ but in this very fact, perhaps, lies hidden a need 
which; at the cost of great suffering, was ultimately supplied 
by the Norman and his descendants. The work of indivi- 
duals, however powerful, cannot in itself give a nation that 
stability without which its greatness can be only transitory. 

“England before the Conquest ’’ should prove a useful 
contribution to the history of the country. The value of 
the book is increased by a good index and maps. The 
chronological table of kings would have been clearer if the 
names of the rulers of the different kingdoms had been 
arranged in parallel columns. A page in the appendix might 
perhaps have been spared for a list of Roman towns with 
the equivalent English names. A curious printer’s error 
occurs on page 256, where the omission of “not” reverses 
the obvious meaning of part of Note 2, and on page 648 there 
is a less important omission of the word “ us.”’ 

A. F. Pouuarp. 





A TRACTARIAN MINSTREL.* 


Ir has sometimes occurred to me to question whether the 
style of Dr. Newman is not greatly over-rated. It is no 
doubt very noble English, but it seems, to me at least, to 
lack that element of magic so often ascribed to it. Be that 
as it may, when the “Tracts for the Times’’ were appear- 
ing at Oxford they had no more appreciative reader than a 
Cambridge undergraduate who was afterwards to set forth 
their doctrines in prose, which I can only describe as the 
very romance of language. I do not think it is possible 
to write better English than Dr. Neale did. Different as 
their subject matter is, the “Sackville College Sermons ”’ 
are in prose what the “Shropshire Lad”’ is in poetry. It 
is impossible to define or analyse this magical charm. Its 
great characteristic is the entire absence of effort, any 
heaping up of words, any seeking after effect, any wearisome 
attempt at description, any laboring of the point, any 
working to a climax, any rhetorical or oratorical devices 
whatsoever. Quite simply, the Christian story possesses 
the writer of these sermons; he is filled with it. It speaks 
through him; it tells itself with an unfailing cadence, in 
words of the utmost simplicity, but of incomparable glamor 
and loveliness. It is like a lark’s song, like a swallow’'s 
flight. He begins anywhere, he begins at once. He is at 
the heart of the matter in a moment. He tells things which 
have been told a thousand times, which we have heard from 
our cradles, but he never wearies. One is no more tired of 
reading him than of hearing larks sing or seeing swallows 
dart. “Unwearied’’ is, indeed, the word for Dr. Neale 
himself. He begins a Good Friday evening sermon, after the 
prolonged exercises of Lent and Holy Week, with the words, 
“Let us still go on with the story: it is good for us to 
hold us fast by God.”’ 

He is indeed a minstrel, a singer. I suppose it is the 
fashion to call such writing as his naive, medieval, Primi- 
tive. Certainly it affects one in the same way as the old 
ballads, or some sincere piece of medieval art. As I write, 
my eye falls on a prospectus of Mr. Coulton’s “ Medieval 
Garner,” with an illustration showing Noah building the 
Ark, with a piece of his history in Old French beneath it. 





*“Letters of John Mason Neale.” Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 











“Noé commence a charpenter”’ it begins, and it says that 
as he began to build, his first stroke was heard by all that 
were in the world. It seems that the first words of any of 
Dr. Neale’s sermons were a cry that must have been heard 
by all who were in the world. He was the poet of the 
Tractarian Movement, so it seems to me. Indeed, I always 
think of Neale and his religion as a beautiful butterfly 
bursting from the chrysalis of Tractarianism. In this 
volume of his letters, collected by his daughter, Mrs. 
Lawson, one is conscious of a great difference between Neale 
and the ordinary Tractarian teachers. One can only think 
of him as a great “Christian’’ doctor, living in a region 
beyond partisan names and controversies. 

The Editor, indeed, writes in her preface: “His hatred 
of Protestantism may be misleading to the superticial 
reader.”’ In his letters, ‘“‘Catholic” is used for all that is 
beautiful and venerable ; “ Protestant’’ for all that is mean 
and unworthy. Thus he stigmatises the undignified 
behavior of some Portuguese nuns as “ Protestant”; while 
a beautiful oak wood is described as “Catholic.” Such 
expressions occur on every page of this book. “The 
Protestant valleys are the most miserable, cold, and un 
godly looking places you can fancy.’’ On one of his many 
foreign tours an amusing episode occurred. A certain 
Pastor Sabrer, “ hearing that so celebrated a Protestant was 
in the hotel, accompanied by two other Protestant ministers,” 
sent and asked him to attend a meeting of the Consistory 
and express his ideas on the idolatry of the Corpus Christi 
procession to be held that day. ‘‘I answered him in Latin, 
to what effect you may imagine.’’ “ Anglican,’’ again, is 
a term hardly less detested than “ Protestant.’’ He says of the 
“ Anglican writers,’ in a letter to his friend, the Rev. 
Benjamin Webb, “ You cannot abhor them more than I do.” 

Yet, with all this, one sees on every page how far he 
was from those to whom the System is the first and essential 
thing. The Editor writes, “Nor in his conversation with 
Nonconformists is it likely that controversial subjects were 
uppermost, for in his directions to the sisters at St. Mar- 
garet’s he says: ‘You who have to do with the poor, this 
I would always advise you; talk as little of doctrinal points 
as you can.’”’ After mentioning his “one exception”’ to 
this rule (we are not told what it is), he adds, “ not even that 
in the last stage of disease: then speak only of our dear 
Lord, Who is so much more merciful to us than we are to 
each other.” His daughter gives a glimpse of his 
own ministrations in the sick room. “ My father called 
me to go with him to visit her’’ (one of the college pen- 
sioners), ‘and to act as his little clerk by saying the re- 
sponses. I accompanied him in mingled pride and trepida- 
tion. But, after all, he only read a prayer and a verse or 
two, and explained to me afterwards that he found her 
too ill for more than that. I remember his repeating to her 
clearly and slowly the words he reminded her she knew 
so well: ‘In Thee, O Lord, have I trusted, let me never be 
confounded.’ And with these words he left her.’’ One feels 
that he went armed with all the “Commendatory Prayers,” 
the migration of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, the 
three most atrocious torments of St. Thecla, and the rest, 
and found that he could not intrude them on that pathetic 
human helplessness. 

The letters reveal, indeed, an extraordinary difference in 
mind and temperament between Neale and his correspondents 
—the Webbs, Boyces, and the rest. The Rev. Benjamin 
Webb, for instance, was unacquainted with the hymn,“When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” of which Neale had sent him 
a rendering. He “did not know the original, but thought 
we should not borrow from heretics.”” There was no 
Christian thing Neale did not know, no Christian cause 
with which he did not sympathise. One would like to have 
his verses, “In Memoriam (Abraham Lincoln), April 14th, 
1865,’’ to which reference is made in a footnote. His 
opinion on the Crimean War is amusingly reflected in some 
verses of his little daughter, Agnes, on the Czar :— 

“And when he next doth slay the Turks, 
May I be there te see his works.” 
The book is very good reading. The lists of foreign places 
he visited on his travels positively make one’s mouth water. 
His true métier was perhaps that of a pilgrim, a vagabond 
of the Divine Love. He had a gift of tongues like that 
sturdy Protestant, George Borrow, or Sir Richard Burton. 
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One pictures him worshipping at out-of-the-way shrines 
like Les Saintes Maries, or with the pilgrim crowd at 
Bom Jesus, or going from chapel to chapel on the Sacro 
Monte at Varallo, or amid a throng of Russian moujicks, say 
at Kieff or Moscow, following every detail of the gorgeous 
Liturgy of the East. The Eastern Church greatly attracted 
him. 

Many charming glimpses of the human side of Neale are 
given, of which I have no room to speak. It is pleasant to 
think of his children, growing up in that intensely theo- 
logical atmosphere, but yet not finding it irksome, in no 
way oppressed by it. “Agnes is a delightful companion, 
uniting so much knowledge of what Protestants would call 
ecclesiastical rubbish of all sorts, with so much pure 
childishness in other directions.’”’ ‘Corny said the other 
day that, of the Three Persons of the Trinity, no one was 
taller than another.’’ Pleasant, too, are the glimpses we 
get of the College pensioners—Master Martin, and Master 
Chapman, and Master Trice. Old laboring men in Sussex 
were always spoken of as “ Master.’’ Neale was very fond 
of Sussex words and expressions, such as “ chavish’’ for the 
warbling of birds. 

His was a most beautiful and enviable life. No shade 
of doubt or misgiving ever seems to have crossed his mind. 
He writes of the great Van Eyck at Ghent, “I could look at 
the ‘Adoration of the Lamb’ for ever.’? He cared greatly 
for the things about which most Englishmen care very little. 
In a village church known to me, the new incumbent has 
removed the “Adoration of the Lamb’’ from the chancel, 
presumably to his own drawing-room, on the ground that 
“it is calculated to give the villagers a wrong idea of their 
Christian Faith.’”’ Poor fifteen-a-week villagers—poor 
Christian Faith! 

Curk DE CaMPAGNE. 





THE SCIENCE OF SENECA.* 


Mr. Jonn Crarke, of the University of Aberdeen, has tried 
a new experiment in classical studies. He has gone back 
to Seneca’s “ Queestiones Naturales,’’ and translated it into 
modern English. Three centuries ago the book won the 
interest of a famous Englishman, but the glory of Thomas 
Lodge rests not so much on his translation of this ancient 
manual of natural science as on his having given Shake- 
speare the plot for “As You Like It.’’ ‘“ Heavenly 
Rosalind ’’ does not grow old, while it is perhaps unfor- 
tunate for Seneca, though not for mankind, that his scientific 
knowledge, like that of many better men, has grown very 
old. ‘“ Whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away,” 
his great contemporary said, and much of Seneca’s know- 
ledge is knowledge no more. Since Lodge, English scholars 
have been content to read the “ Natural Questions ’’ in Latin 
or not at all—generally the latter. 

It must be owned that Mr. Clarke has given us in 
Seneca’s work a curious mixture of interest and dulness. So 
much of the argument, with which book after book abounds, 
is quite hopeless—so like the reasoning of some of our own 
friends whose facts are only outdone by their logic—that it 
is hard to read with much patience. Nothing is advanced 
when a man discusses facts that are not facts with logic that 
is patent fallacy. “For instance’’—Seneca himself shall 
supply the instance—“ the Chaldeans confined their obser- 
vations to the influences of five planets. Do you suppose 
that all those thousands of stars shine with no influence 
at all? What else is it that is the chief cause of error 
to those who cast horoscopes, than that they limit our 
destinies to the influence of a few stars when all the stars 
above us claim a share in us?” and then he proceeds to 
present a consideration, which, stripped of its rather 
eloquent involution, is valid enough: “it is not more easy 
to ascertain what the power of the stars is than justifiable 
to doubt that they possess such power.’’ The doubt is 
shared by Tacitus a generation later, who characteristically 
avoids decision in a succinct chapter on soothsayers. Over 
and over again, however, Seneca does decide, and with confi- 
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dence, when the modern reader, ever. a layman in these 
matters, knows enough to recognise that he shares the error 
of the astrologer and ignores considerations which are now 
obvious enough, and which have utterly changed the whole 
aspect of the question. 

The weak points of Seneca’s scientific work are easily 
seen. He is not, of course, properly a man of science. 
A statesman of the highest eminence in his day—a man 
of a delicate moral sense, which he managed to preserve in 
spite of awkward declensions involved by the political necessi- 
ties of his great pupil Nero—a man, moreover, more than 
tinged by the rhetoric which made three generations of his 
family famous—science was for him an occasional study. 
And yet, as Sir Archibald Geikie says in his notes to Mr. 
Clarke’s translation, ‘(as a summary of the general state 
of knowledge in his day, made by a man of strong intellect, 
who had been trained in the legal and philosophical schools 
of the time, and had read widely and reflected much on 
these matters, the book may be taken to afford a fair pre- 
sentation of the manner in which a number of questions 
in astronomy, meteorology, and physical geography were 
regarded by thoughtful minds in the first century of our 
era.”’ It might be added that such a man is far more likely 
to be orthodox in these matters than one of less political and 
literary eminence ; he will not know very well the last thing 
that is being done—if anything is being done at all—and 
he will undervalue it—it will probably be the work of a 
junior and “highly speculative.’’ Seneca then—in spite 
of polemics against exploded views, which he makes with all 
the vivacity that gives their charm to his writings—repre- 
sents the tradition. 

One is tempted here to wonder a little why Mr. Clarke 
has not referred us rather more to contemporary writers 
on the same subjects. For instance, Seneca’s own nephew, 
the poet Lucan, has a constant tendency to bring natural 
science into his epic—he drags it in by the hair, like Sancho 
Panza’s proverbs—and he often illustrates his uncle, as in 
the case of discussion of the peculiarities of the Nile. There 
is, again, the elder Pliny—though, according to Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, he “collected his pseudo-scientific bric-’-brac with 
the judgment of a jackdaw’’—hard language this, to use 
of a man who, after all, sacrificed his life to scientific 
inquiry, as the two letters of his nephew tell us which 
constitute our chief sources of knowledge as to the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79 a.p. It is interesting, in this connection, 
to find a stirring account of an earlier eruption of the same 
volcano in 63 a.p. in Seneca’s sixth book. Finally, Plutarch’s 
“Moralia’’—the most glorious of all the miscellanies of 
that golden age of miscellany-makers—contains a good deal 
of scientific discussion—casual, superficial, and charming, 
like all Plutarch’s thinking. 

Seneca and his contemporaries suffered from the want 
of a scientific vocabulary, as a single instance will show. 
Earthquakes and eruptions he sets down as possibly the 
effects of air. This will strike a modern reader curiously 
enough ; and then, perhaps, laying down the book, he will 
turn to his newspaper and read an account of a colliery 
disaster and attribute it to “gas.’’ He may really be quite 
ignorant about “gas’’ and “explosion,’’ and use these 
terms with a carelessness that should be reserved for 
“evolution ’’ and “ heredity ’’; he may be less well qualified 
than Seneca to discuss scientific phenomena, so far as in- 
tellect and investigation go; but he is undoubtedly ahead 
as having inherited a scientific language, which is in 
itself a collection of tools, whether he uses them well or ill. 
At all events he knows roughly what to look for. The 
ancients counted it one of the great services of Socrates that 
he made it necessary for men to define their terms closely 
when they talked of “good’’ and other cognate ideas; the 
work was yet to be done in science. 

Observation, one dreams now and then, is surely open 
to anybody who will use his eyes; but history proves that 
this is not so. Observation is really an art or a science in 
itself, very slowly learnt by mankind, and very irregular in 
its extension. Man’s life has always depended on it, but 
man has not always been equally interested in extending 
the field over which he will observe. To a modern it seems 
incredible that an intelligent man should assert that 
lightning freezes wine, and that such wine when thawed 
will kill or drive mad those who drink it. Yet one is never 
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quite secure that our own beliefs may not seem as odd some 
day ; every age has a pathetic faith in its own medical men, 
and a contemptuous surprise for the ignorance of the doctors 
to whom its grandfathers trusted. Experiment is, of course, 
carrying observation to a higher point; and while one 
imagines that there must have been intelligent medical men 
who studied their patients and their drugs—and perhaps 
put down to the prescription what Nature did, or faith—it 
remains that there was very little experiment in the early 
centuries of our era. It was the great age of Authority in 
philosophy, literature, and politics; and in every sphere 
of human interest the mind suffered. A benevolent despot 
may answer now and then, when across his frontier lie 
republics of energy and intellect to supply what it is his 
business to repress. In the Roman Empire all originality 
was discouraged. It is futile to be angry with Seneca for not 
being Newton, when he is at least as good as Evelyn. 

On the other hand, it is well to recognise in Seneca some 
of the genuine traits of the scientific temper. He believes 
in the future. He remarks upon man’s ignorance as to 
comets—‘‘ Why should we be surprised that their beginning 
and end are not known, seeing that their return is at long 
intervals?” Many nations, he says, do not yet understand 
eclipses, “The day will yet come when the progress of 
research through long ages will reveal to sight the mysteries of 
nature that are now concealed.’’ Such a sentence deserves the 
Latin: Veniet tempus quo ista quae nunc latent in lucem dies 
extrahat et longioris aevi diligentia. The last three words sum 
up what we more and more realise to be essential in all 
our thinking. Meanwhile, says Seneca, we must “ grope 
our way’’ and find it “by conjecture”’: nec cum fiducia 
inventendi neque sine spe—neither with assurance, nor with- 
out hope. He believes intensely in the present value of 
scientific research: “(I am grateful to Nature, not so much 
when I see her on the side that is open to the world, as 
when I am permitted to enter her shrine ’”’ (secretiora ejus) ; 
“life would have been a useless gift were I not admitted to 
the study of such themes.’’ “It is a mere point in which 
you sail, and war, and dispose your kingdoms—tiny, even 
when ocean bounds them on either side. Only on high are 
the domains spacious When the soul reaches those 
regions, it receives nourishment and growth. . . . A 
proof of its divine origin is furnished by the pleasure it 
derives from what is divine; here it feels itself at home, 
not in a strange land.” 

At this point we reach a further stage, for to Seneca 
science is always a part of philosophy. If modern men of 
science are open to the charge that they have no philosophy, 
no general view of the universe, no look very far before or 
after, their defence is that they study the particular. This 
is true, but it remains a weakness that the particular 
seems to have overstepped its own territory, and to have 
absorbed an interest too large for it. Seneca fails as a 
researcher, but at least he has his eye well upon the great 
unity of all we know and see. Whatever he means ulti- 
mately by God—and he fluctuates as the Stoics do—he grasps 
the conception of the unity of all existence. He also, like 
a good Stoic, insists on the place of man as a member of a 
great community; morality with him is always inspired 
with this thought. It must be owned that he is rather 
too apt to “lay aside my subject and apply the scourge.” 
Quintilian admitted this as one of his excellences, which was 
generous, for there was much in Seneca to disquiet a great 
purist in style, and Seneca had laughed at the purists. 
For a modern reader the reflection is irresistible that Seneca’s 
rhetoric runs away with him on these occasions (which are 
too frequent) and takes him very far from his subject. 

But even when he moralises, he is not always unprofit- 
able. “What, I ask, then, is the principal thing in human 
life? Not to have filled the sea with fleets, nor to have 
planted the standard of the nation on the shores of the Red 
Sea, nor, when land has been exhausted, to have wandered 
for the injury of others over the ocean in quest of the un- 
known. Rather it is to have grasped in mind the whole 
universe and—greatest victory of all—to have overcome 
one’s faults. Tears, complaints, lamentation, are 
rebellion. What is the principal thing? Not to 
admit evil counsel into the heart and to lift up clean hands 
to heaven; to seek for no advantage which some one must 
give and some one lose in order that it may reach you; 





to pray for purity of heart.”” If the science is often obsolete, 
we cannot boast to have outgrown Seneca in every way. 

We have to thank Mr. Clarke for an interesting addition 
to our libraries—a light on the early history of research— 
a light, too, upon ancient literature—a book well translated 
and very readable, and full of human value. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON NAPOLEON III.* 


Ir seems that Mr. Robert Leighton, who writes a modest 
foreword, suggested to the Princess Caroline Murat that her 
intimate souvenirs would be interesting to English 
readers. She took the hint, and here are her lively Memoirs. 
They occupied the last few months of her life, and were 
finished not many days before her death in the summer of 
1902. The Princess’s English is not only correct, but 
vivacious, and some of her passages are spiced in the way 
that most readers like. 

Born (1833) an exile in America, the Princess Caroline 
Murat died, within a little of seventy, an exile in England. 
Her years intermediate betwixt girlhood and middle-age 
were passed in the Paris of the Second Empire, and the per- 
sons and events of this period fill her memory and her book. 
She takes a rather high tone throughout, and manifestly 
thought she had the right to do so. It is the tone of the 
Bonapartes, whose pride of family the accident of Waterloo 
dashed but did not quell; and the Princess Caroline was 
both Bonaparte and Murat. Her grandmother was Caroline, 
the youngest sister of Napoleon, an unimportant, handsome, 
clever, and treacherous lady; her grandfather was Murat, 
who makes a better impression in history as the cavalryman 
brave to madness than as the quite unnecessary King of 
Naples. Her father, Prince Napoleon Lucien Charles, a 
very self-sufficient nonentity, was an exile in America when 
he married Miss Fraser of the Lovats of Scotland. It is a 
characteristic touch on the Princess’s part that, whereas 
her father is usually “the Prince,’’ her Lovat mother is 
first brought forward as “a Miss Fraser.’’ The reader who 
has followed this genealogical summary will perceive that 
Princess Caroline was a first cousin once removed of 
Napoleon III. It is no wonder that she was important when 
she came to Paris, a girl of fifteen, with the exiles who re- 
turned from the four quarters of the world at the Revolution 
of ’48. 

In her old age, from the English home that was never 
home to her, and that inspires her throughout with a tart 
humor which gets a little on the reader’s nerves, the Prin- 
cess surveys the pomps of the Second Empire. In these, as 
she tells us, her life was lived. The fair Princess Mathilde, 
daughter of King Jéréme and Princess Catherine of Wirtem- 
berg, revived the salon. To her Sunday soirées came 
Alexandre Dumas, Hugo, Octave Feuillet, Edmond About, 
Flaubert, Taine, Sainte-Beuve, and the eccentric d’ Aurevilly. 
On Wednesdays the circle was composed principally of 
artists, among whom were Ary Scheffer, Corot, Baudry, 
and Giraud. Patti and Nilsson sang, Liszt sometimes sat 
at the piano, and Coquelin gave a monologue. Another cele- 
brity of the Court was Princess Metternich, an ugly and 
witty lady of irreproachable morals, who nevertheless was 

“bon garcon, very amusing and entertaining. Therésa’s songs 

and Rogolbosche’s kicks were equally familiar to her, and her 

burlesque imitations were so clever that they became a huge 

advertisement of the originals, sending people flocking in night 

disguise to the Mabille Gardens and the Petit Moulin-Rouge.” 
Princess Metternich’s imitations of the stars of the music 
halls and the dancing gardens could have been in no way 
out of place at a Court which received the lovely Countess 
Castiglione in costumes that must have reminded some Eng- 
lish guests of the poses plastiques of Leicester Square. If 
no one has been able to impugn the personal conduct of the 
Empress Eugénie, few have been able to praise her influence 
as the supreme social arbitress of the Imperial set. The 
pen of Princess Caroline generally bites somewhat sharply 
when discussing the Empress, of whom, however, she seems 
to have been not exactly a favorite. The Emperor she in- 
variably extols, and one is compelled to note that here and 
there, on both sides of the Channel, recent writers have shown 
an increasing kindness for Napoleon III. By-and-bye, we 
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are inclined to think, he will be found a rather interesting 
problem. No modern ruler—Napoleon I. not excluded—has 
ever been more heartily reviled; and scarcely any, we fancy, 
has had fewer partisans. As years go by, estimates are 
bound to be revised. Evidence of first-rate value has still 
to be gathered. It is sixteen years to a month since, in that 
Letter to the Syndics of the Cambridge Press, which many 
consider to have been quite the most vivid thing he ever 
wrote, Lord Acton declared that, whereas much had been 
done for Cavour and Bismarck, “we have little authentic 
literature about Napoleon III.’’ We may all know from his 
inaugural lecture on “ The Study of Modern History ’’ what 
Lord Acton meant when he talked about “ authentic litera- 
ture’’; and, perhaps, on the subject of Napoleon III., he 
would repeat the phrase to-day. But the depositions worth 
listening to will accumulate, and in a very few years from 
now the bulk of them will, perhaps, be considerable. It 
may already be said that from whatever point of view we 
observe him (and the possible points of view are numerous) : 
student, adventurer, conspirator, prisoner of State, Presi- 
dent of a Republic, Emperor, exile, man of the world, or 
man in his intimate relations, Louis Napoleon is at all 
times a person of remark. Genius, if but that of infinite 
patience, it will not be possible to deny him; and some per- 
sonal attributes, not unimportant in the weighing up of 
character, will need to be commended. 

A campaign of a few weeks, from which—as there is 
now good reason for believing—he would gladly have dis- 
suaded his Ministers, not only swept Napoleon III. from 
the throne, but swept the throne after him; and the im- 
precations of a people suddenly disillusioned pursued the 
beaten man to these shores. The history of the Franco- 
German war that will satisfy Frenchmen and Germans alike 
has still to be written; but certain things that were kept 
from the French nation when the crisis was most acute 
have long since been disclosed, and cardinal among these is 
the fact that the Emperor was physically unfit to take the 
field. He should have been in the hands of his surgeons 
what time he was suffering torments in the saddle at Sedan. 
Evidence, as yet incomplete, goes to show with some clear- 
ness that the Emperor’s signature to the declaration of war 
was extorted from him by the mingled blandishments and 
menaces of the Empress and a majority of the Cabinet; 
what is still uncertain is how far either Empress or 
Ministers realised the absolutely grave condition of the Im- 
perial victim. So grave was it, in truth, that the declaration 
of war should unquestionably have been postponed; and 
had it been postponed, it would probably never afterwards 
have been made. The Princess Caroline’s story that the 
Emperor, having torn up the declaration, withdrew from the 
council in a state of exhaustion, and was followed by the 
Empress with a second copy of the document, strikes us as 
slightly less plausible than M. Loliée’s report that his 
Majesty suddenly fainted. 

The illness of Napoleon III., the mistakes about it, the 
subterfuges and concealments, the cowardice of some of the 
surgeons, the incredible ignorance (if ignorance it truly was) 
of certain of his responsible advisers at the highest and most 
fateful hour of their master’s Imperial career, are matters 
of real historic import; for the conjecture is a reasonable 
one that had he point-blank refused to be cajoled or in- 
timidated into the war with Germany, the hopeful heir 
whose life the Zulus took would be governing France to-day. 
It is strange that the Princess Caroline should have re- 
mained for thirty years in ignorance of the cause that 
brought about the fatal termination of this much-neglected 
and much-misrepresented malady. She repeats the vener- 
able legend that the Emperor died from an overdose of 
chloral, accidentally administered. He died from _blood- 


poisoning, ‘the result of an unfinished and unsuccessful 
operation for stone. 





MUSIC AS A CAREER.* 


At the end of Mr. Finck’s entertaining book on success in 
music, and how to win it, is a chapter by Paderewski on 
Tempo Rubato. It is, of course, full of excellent things; 
only it omits to tell the student how to play rubato. “It is 


By H. T. Finck. 
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a potent factor in musical oratory,’ says Paderewski, “and 
every interpreter should be able to use it skilfully and 
judiciously, as it emphasises the expression, intro 
duces variety, and infuses life into mechanical expres- 
sion. It softens the sharpness of lines, blunts the 
structural angles without ruining them, because its 
action is not destructive; it intensifies, subtilises, 
idealises the rhythm. It converts energy 
into languor, crispness into elasticity, steadiness into 
capriciousness.”” The true way of playing rubato, and of 
avoiding its pitfalls, is simplicity itself to anyone with a 
“ real knowledge of different styles, a cultured musical taste, 
and a well-balanced sense of vivid rhythm.” That is to say, 
the way to avoid playing rubato nonsensically is to be born 
with the gift of playing it sensibly. The light that Mr. 
Finck throws on the problem of how to be successful in 
music is of much the same kind. It will help you a good 
deal if you happen to be born musical, intelligent, inspired, 
and hard-working ; and if, in addition to this, you happen to 
be born successful, you are pretty sure to get on. This is 
distinctly encouraging. 

It is true that Mr. Finck gives some appalling statistics 
of the vast number of musicians of all kinds—composers, 
singers, and players—who can barely earn a living by their 
work. But so long as one musician in a hundred can win 
fame and money there will always be a thousand who are 
firmly convinced that they are predestined ones; and so 
the ranks of an already overcrowded profession will be 
further swelled year after year. Altogether, when one con- 
siders the dangers, the difficulties, the labors, and the expense 
that a student has to go through, perhaps to reap nothing in 
the end but failure, one could hardly take the responsibility 
of recommending music as a career to even the most gifted 
boy or girl. The aspiring actress, as Mrs. Kendal once 
said, needs to have “the face of a goddess, the form of a 
Venus, the strength of a lion, the voice of a dove, the dis- 
position of an angel, the grace of a swan, the suppleness 
of an antelope, and, above all things, the skin of a 
rhinoceros.” The would-be musician needs all that and 
more—some money, or friends with money, and unlimited 
patience and courage. And even those who, by talent and 
good luck combined, manage to get to the top of the tree, 
are anything but happy there! To keep themselves in form, 
they have to deny themselves all kinds of pleasures; they 
have to spend a good deal of their time in trains and hotels, 
enduring discomforts of every sort; and many of them, even 
at the height of their success, suffer agonies from nervousness 
each time they go on the stage or platform. Mr. Finck has 
collected some striking testimonies of highly-successful 
musicians as to the physical and mental strain that their 
life involves. Still, while Paderewski, earning his £50,000 
in a single American tour, is worked to death, sometimes 
bored to death, and envies, as Mr. Finck says, “every boot- 
black or loafing policeman,’’ a good many people envy 
Paderewski, and would be willing to suffer the same tor- 
ments at the same price ; so we need not fear that the conser- 
vatoires will be exhausted just yet. Even Mr. Finck’s 
demonstration that you will be equally miserable whether 
you succeed or fail will hardly achieve that. But apart from 
the practical side of the question that gives the book its 
title, his volume is excellent reading. Mr. Finck is widely 
read, and has accumulated a large store of musical and other 
wisdom during his twenty-eight years as a New York critic. 





A ROUGH DIAMOND.* 


Tue hero, Martin Eden, of Mr. London’s novel, his uncon- 
ventional career, and his contemptuous attitude to the 
society which has first crushed him, and then sickened him 
by its slavish adulation, remind us of Gorky and Gorky’s 
bitter experience of fame. It is a pity that Mr. London’s 
talent is tainted with the over-emphasis of journalism, and 
that his own style is not free from the sensationalism 
that he denounces in the case of his American 
public. But he handles his subject so vigorously, and lands 
such nasty blows on the body of his huge opponent—the 
public—that his audience is kept in uncritical good-temper. 

Martin Eden is a child of the people. He has knocked 
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Although many memoirs have been written of Chatterton, 
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amount of new matter included in the work comprises the 
suppressed “ Exhibition,” as well as other shorter poems; various 
pieces of unknown and unpublished verse; numerous items of 
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enlarged correspondence. 
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about as a sailor all over the world, has been cow-puncher, 
hoodlum, navvy, tramp, in turn, has worked and 
fought for his own hand in foreign ports and in the big 
American cities, has sampled life in Mexico, Japan, and the 
South Seas, and is absolutely guileless of book knowledge 
and the ways of polite society when he meets and falls in 
love with a delicate, refined, and ethereal girl, Ruth Morse, 
the daughter of w San Francisco lawyer. The most suc- 
eessful chapters in the book, though these too are not free 
from exaggeration, describe the state of wondering stupefac- 
tion in which the young sailor, who is physically a splendid 
animal, is led to idealise the life of the leisured class, the 
educated aristocracy of culture and intellect. A serious 
service rendered to Ruth’s brother has thrown Martin into 
friendly contact with the Morses, and in Ruth’s presence 
he is paralysed, for the time, by the sense of his own 
grossness, clumsiness, and inarticulateness, by his appalling 
ignorance of music, art, literature, current thought, social 
courtesy, and the code of manners. In the ecstasy of his 
humble and mutely adoring love for this exquisite and 
dainty being, Martin sees her as a creature almost divine, 
whose purity smites him like a blow. She appears of a 
different essence to the girls of his own class; her grace, 
her queenly head, her pale and serious face, her eyes 
glimmering with pity and tenderness—all reveal to him, for 
the first time in his life, the existence of his own soul; and 
his adoration of her beauty and nobility is almost religious 
in nature. “The very thought of her ennobled and purified 
him, made him better, and made him want to be better.”’ 
Consumed by the ardor of his spiritual passion, Martin 
sets himself to become worthy to enter Ruth’s beautiful 
world, and, on her part, the girl, attracted and subtly per- 
turbed by the young man’s masculine force and the large- 
ness of his nature, yields to the temptation of being “an 
influence for good,”’ of “‘ moulding him into the image of her 
ideal of man.’’ Martin, in fact, soon shows all the 
potentialities of a man of great force of character and real 
talent, and after a severe struggle to educate himself, during 
which he has to support himself by manual labor and short 
spells of sailoring, he succeeds in stirring Ruth’s imagina- 
tion; daily propinquity and the attraction of sex between 
the couple do the rest. Against her mother’s wish Ruth 
becomes engaged to Martin, and the latter, who has now 
found out that he has the born writer’s faculty, settles 
down to conquer a name for himself in fiction. 

So far, Mr. London has outlined a story which, though 
uncommon, could be paralleled by the experience of many 
successful men who have risen from the ranks. The interest 
of “ Martin Eden,” however, lies in the abrupt curve the 
tale now takes in an unforeseen direction. Let us premise 
that Mr. London’s art is like a rough, springless cart, 
which will carry the reader to his journey’s end if he can 
put up with hard, up-and-down jolting. In life we know 
that the educated middle class speedily absorbs the talent 
of the clever men, who push into it from below, and utilises 
their force for its own maintenance. The invader, by his 
very success in carving out for himself a position in society, 
becomes, in turn, a prop and support of the status quo. 
The democracy, in short, is in the condition of an army 
whose best men are continually deserting it. Martin Eden’s 
progress is, however, so blocked that his path to success 
is along the road of disillusionment. He puts his soul into 
his work, he masters the art of writing, he turns out 
original stories of adventure, grim and joyous, dramatic 
episodes from real life; love poems of great originality ; 
short essays of real power, and everything he writes is 
returned to him by the editors. He compares his work 
with what appears in the newspapers, the weeklies, and 
the magazines, and he knows that his is far better on the 
average, but he can sell nothing. At the end of a year 
he has had one MS. accepted and forty rejected! Then 
he tries hackwork, jokes, paragraphs, feature articles, 
humorous verse and society verse, “storyettes” for syndi- 
cates, with the same result. No one encourages him; no 
one will look at his “stuff.” The ranks are full; the 
independent outsider has no chance of admission. Martin 
has to fall back on manual work again to earn his living, 
and the cleverest pages in the novel describe three months 
of devilish toil as a hotel laundryman at Shelly Hot 
Springs. The work is harder than that of a ship’s stoker, 
and the numbness of mind and spirit of the “ work-beasts,”’ 





who perform prodigies in “an unending limbo of toil,” 
and are driven to a drunken debauch every week-end to 
find some hours of oblivion, is brilliantly set forth. Martin 
escapes from the laundry with his hoarded wages, and 
renews his attack on the editorial portals. But by this time 
he has begun to see through his illusions of middle-class cul- 
ture and superiority. It is Ruth who undeceives him. He 
discovers, little by little, that she is quite conventional 
in her outlook underneath her charming mask of refine- 
ment. She understands nothing of life, and she accepts 
all the orthodox hall-marks and the social, ethical, and 
artistic valuations current, because the majority accept 
them. He still loves her, but he despises her intelligence, 
and he sees that most of the people of her class live “ narrow 
little lives, by narrow little formulas.” They have “culture 
and collars and college educations,” but they skate 
over the surface of things; they are secretly at war with 
ideals bigger than themselves. Ruth cannot stand the con- 
tinued lack of successof her lover, and her people persuade her 
to break the engagement. But Martin continues his literary 
work. We do not know if Mr. London is putting his own 
early experiences as a writer in Martin Eden’s mouth, but, in 
the main, his picture is credible. A modern Poe would 
probably die in the struggle to force his imaginative creations 
through the editorial barriers. The general public does not 
want original thought, beauty of emotion, unconventional 
pictures of real life—it is only the small minority that prizes 
such qualities in art and literature, and the more literature 
is democratised the harder must be the struggle of the 
genius who refuses to compromise. It is a case of all or 
nothing, and so it happens with Martin. He is suddenly 
“ discovered.’ His critical philosophic essay, “The Shame 
of the Sun,” which has been published in book form, excites 
general controversy. Celebrities enter the arena, attacking 
or defending it, and the book becomes the rage. On the 
strength of a sale of forty thousand copies, Martin receives 
a thousand pounds for the book-rights of his new volume, 
the twenty storyettes that have been rejected by every maga- 
zine in America! The boom in Martin Eden grows prodi- 
gious. The editors and publishers tumble over one another 
in their efforts to secure his work. They tell him “to name 
his own terms,’’ and he has simply to sit still disposing 
of his heap of old manuscripts at outrageously high prices, 
while the reporters interview him, and all the little people 
rush to acclaim him as a new force. Money and fame pour 
in on him; he is féted and dined out and flattered by scores 
of people who cannot possibly understand or appreciate what 
he has written. 

However, Martin is not deceived by his success. 
He sees that he is simply the fad of the hour, and the 
hundreds of thousands of people who read his books simply 
do it because they are afraid of not being in the fashion. 
Ruth, of course, wishes to come back to Martin now that 
he is a famous writer, and there is a scene between the pair, 
in which he realises that she is hopelessly the 
slave of success and appearances. He rejects her. 
He is sick to death of everything. He has lost all his old 
sense of comradeship with the stupid, stolid-minded people 
of his own class, and he has seen through the shams of 
“educated opinion.’’ He ships for the South Seas, but in 
a moment of intense craving for rest and peace he slips over 
the ship’s side and disappears. 

As a work of art “Martin Eden”’ is not of much 
account, being turgid in style, artificial in construction, and 
overladen with a great deal of argumentative rhetoric, by 
means of which the author labors hard to prove his indict- 
ment. The thesis, however, is sustained by very genuine 
convictions and feeling. 
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harvested in Central and Southern Europe and in the 
middle zone of the United States. According to the best 
accounts, the wheat exports of Canada and the United 
States will be much reduced. Russia will not have such 
a bumper crop as last year. The Balkan States, Turkey, 
and Hungary, however, will be much better off. The 
German wheat crop should be very good, and the French 
fair. Ours is hopeful, if we get a fair amount of sunny 
weather. Beans and turnips appear to be very good. On 
the whole, we ought to escape dear bread; for up to now 
the rise in the price of wheat, from the lowest point touched 
a couple of months ago, has not been great. But the bad 
news from Canada and the States has depressed the stock 
markets, and encouraging Home Railway dividends were 
counterbalanced by the North Eastern strike, now happily 
settled. Rubber shares are also suffering from fear of a 
fall in rubber, following on reduced consumption in the 
United States. Altogether the outlook, both for stocks and 
trade, is much less encouraging than it was a few weeks ago. 


A Watt Srreet Draenosis. 


A recent circular of Henry Clews describes the situation 
in the United States very fairly from a Wall Street point 
of view. “There has been a succession of unfavorable inci- 
dents, the aggressive attitude of the Government and a 
somewhat disturbing political outlook being, perhaps, the 
most disturbing elements in financial circles. These develop- 
ments have been followed by a not altogether satisfactory 
crop outlook ; also by apprehensions of monetary stringency 
in the fall arising from an over-extension of credit by 
Western banks on account of land speculation. Over 
$1,040,000,000 new securities were issued during the past 
six months, and at a time of lessened buying power, compared 
with $860,000,C00 the same time in 1909. There are indica- 
tions, too, that the present reaction will go beyond Wall 
Street. Business generally is undergoing a setback. Busi- 
ness failures in the first six months of 1910 aggregated 
$112,000,000, compared with $88,000,000 same time last year. 
Bank clearings throughout the country are running below a 
year ago. Railroad expenses are often increasing more 
rapidly than earnings with consequently unpleasant losses 
in net. In the iron trade the production of pig iron is 
already running ahead of consumption, and prices of steel 
products generally show a downward tendency. In cotton 
goods the production is being curtailed fully fifty per cent., 
and a similar shutdown is also reported in the woollen and 
silk industries. The over-production of copper continues 
in spite of lower prices.” June, it appears, was a disastrous 
month for the wheat crop of the United States and the 
Southern districts of Canada. The main point is that, 
according to the Washington official estimate, the condition 
of spring wheat fell thirty-one points in June, owing to 
abnormal heat and drought. This represents a loss of some 
90,000 bushels. There may have been some slight recovery 
since; but there is no doubt that, in the North and Middle- 
West, farmers have been badly hit, and the financial posi- 
tion is all the worse, because they had been indulging in 
an orgy of extravagance and land speculation. Hence the 
depression and dulness of trade. What one fears is that 
it may last and infect us with the contagion, as in 1907. 


JAPANESE Finance, 1909. 

The ‘Tenth Financial and Economic Annual’”’ (1910), 
just published by the Department of Finance, contains a 
general view of economic conditions in 1909. The previous 
year had been marked by a heavy slump in trade, with 
a heavy fall in prices, both of commodities and securities. 
In Japan, the recovery made very slow progress. The great 
company scandals early in 1909, implicating banks and 
prominent persons, caused another bad set-back. In the 
second half, splendid weather resulted in a magnificent rice- 
crop; and certain political events, especially the conclusion 
of agreements with China and Korea, helped to improve the 
situation. The Stock Markets responded. But in Septem- 
ber, when the great rice-crop became a certainty, the failure 
of a big scheme to corner rice caused a sudden fall in the 
price, which dismayed the farming class; so that the year 
closed rather unsatisfactorily. Since then there has been, 
as readers of this column are aware, a steady upward 
progress. Siik, one of Japan’s staple exports, has improved 
considerably, though copper is still very low. Japanese 
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finance has been admirably conducted, and the Government, 
by judicious conversions, has considerably relieved the debt 
charge, while maintaining a sinking fund of five millions. 
Unluckily, a new Protectionist tariff is imposing fresh 
burdens upon trade, and the Navy is making clamorous de- 
mands on the Exchequer. Moreover, there is constant 
trouble for the Japanese troops and police in both Corea 
and Formosa. Hence Japan’s credit seems to stand quite 
high enough. The possibility of another war is appalling ; 
for Japan is still a very poor country, and can only just 
make both ends meet. The huge advertisement of Japan 
in the “Times” (in the shape of a boom supplement) will 
not deceive the wary investor. 


THE Finances oF Brazin. 

Brazil leads the world in the production of coffee and 
rubber, as the United States leads in the consumption of 
both. About coffee finance the less said the better. But 
the high price of rubber has made a wonderful difference 
to the Northern Provinces of Brazil. The indebtedness of 
Brazil consists of the federal debt, the State debts, and 
the municipal debts. Since they shook off the Portuguese 
yoke, the Brazilians have found borrowing only too easy. 
In the old days their credit was the best in South America. 
For example, in 1852 a four and a-half per cent. Brazil 
loan was issued at 95. After 1889, however, when the 
Empire came to an end, Brazilian credit at first declined, 
and loans were raised on worse terms. The total debt is 
now about 131 millions sterling, against a population 
(including blacks and savages) of some twenty millions. 
The credit of Brazil is appreciably inferior to that of 
Argentina. In fact, skilfully managed Argentine credit 
might be on a four per cent. basis. Generally speaking, the 
terms of all Brazilian loans are worse than those of her 
neighbor, and of late, especially, borrowing has been far 
too heavy. Investors put faith in the immense natural 
resources of the huge Republic, which is as large as the 
United States. The revenue and expenditure are both 
round about 29 millions sterling. Brazil has suffered much 
from a fluctuating currency. In 1898 the milreis touched 
58d. Specie payments were entirely suspended, and three 
years of financial re-organisation followed, so that, when 
payments were resumed, the milreis had recovered to 10$d. 
These currency troubles were due to the failure to restrict 
note issues within reasonable limits, and the neglect of an 
adequate gold reserve. These matters are now understood, 
and the Conversion Law of 1906 has steadied exchange. 

Of late years the condition of Brazil has been slowly 
improving. The country is unmanageably large, and com- 
munications are very difficult to establish, while the people 
are backward and of mixed race. But with peace and a 
tolerably settled Government, wonderful progress has been 
made in some parts. Conditions would still further improve 
if the mining resources of the country could be developed, 
and railway construction could be pushed on more rapidly. 
If scientific mining methods were introduced, the output 
of gold would be considerable. The diamond mines of the 
interior are of enormous productiveness, and have a mono- 
poly in the production of carbonatos, but the bulk of these 
are smuggled out of the country. The climate of Brazil, 
which is only temperate in the South, places her at a 
disadvantage as compared with Argentina and Chile, for 
it is both unfavorable to exertion and unattractive to 
European immigrants. Now that German emigration has 
ceased, Brazil has lost an influx of most valuable settlers 
who once flocked in large numbers to the Southern States. 
In 1908 the immigrants numbered only 94,695. The loss 
of Brazil’s popularity as a country for settlers is shown 
by the figures for the State of Sao Paulo, which have 
dropped from 144,375 in 1895 to 31,681 in 1907. But if 
conditions were improved—at present wages are low and 
the cost of living high—Brazil might once more attract 
considerable numbers of Latin immigrants, though she will 
never rival Argentina. The chief dangers to Brazil now are 
(1) the frightfully high tariff, which makes it impossible 
for Europeans to live there on moderate incomes in any 
comfort ; (2) the bellicose propensities of the new President, 
Marshal Hermes da Fonsecas, who is now studying the 
German Army in Berlin, and will take office in the autumn. 
On the whole, we have quite enough capital in Brazil. 

LucELLuM. 
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THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


Lists SENT Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 34, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., 18. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 

The Self-Explanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 
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N EW BOO K CATALOGUE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and 14, George Street, Croydon), 
Have just issueda NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


being No. 372, August, 1910. Post free on application. Contains many 
excellent bargains, All the books on view both in London and Croydon. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1910-11. 
The Autumn Term commences on October 4, 1910. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
ENGINEERING 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL 


AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
AND RECORDS 


SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 





AND 


AND SURGERY 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free 1s. 4d.). 


The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its 
equivalent, must be passed before a student is registered for a 


Degree Course 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girtcn 
College. Comision Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next = to the School, 

House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, MR. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
» Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 6th, 1910. The College 
prepares Students for London Degrees in Science and Arts. TWELVE 
NfRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £6) a year, and several 
Barsaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition in J ne, 1911. 


For mrther particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 

















Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
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BLACKHEATH, S.€E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 
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Head Master—WILFRED natin B.Sc. 
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ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRELS> 
Principals: Miss WINGATE, M. + (Girton College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Bducation. pecial attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Gunare. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls t#ken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis, &c.,&c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principals { THEODORA E. CLARK. 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 
Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls, Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hil's. Modern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Loeals (not compulsory), Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium. Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre- 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age ; 
otherwise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERE, RB.58.0. 


FOR GIRLS. 








ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Therough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also eitizen- 
~ course, yey lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
arecusity and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
ans games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospeetus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the Sehool. 


BOOTHAM “SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 











HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinetion in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, 
School, York, 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s phil losophy.” 


London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 














THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME Vi. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


| Thackeray Hotel—" Thackeray, London.” 
| Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 











LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AY BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. . Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. -Class ; moder 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 





Close Pier ; lst-Class ; moderate. 








ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ ___H. J. Preston. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 

DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 

THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 
DEAL. 











BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EASTBOURNE. | 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
| FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE REsIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 








5/- day. 

















GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms 





Facing Sea. 





KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 





LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


Wm. McIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. ; 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 


Wm. Russell. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 

















SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One minute from. Station. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry,Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. __ Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE" SCA FE,Lord St., HotLu ncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel. 647. 














W. H. Miles. 














WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel 212. 











Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Price 84. By Post, 8h¢. ANNTAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED Krvepom, £2 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 
Oltices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. JF oreIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PusiisHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 


Telephones :—Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ye ic i {£1000 £500 #210 0 
acing matter 
Other Pages... é 8 0 0 40 0 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions sel 8d. per line 
52 - i one 6d. - 
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THE GREENING BOOKS. 





Messrs. Greening have pleasure in announcing a new and important work of jistorical interest by 


the author of “ Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” etc. 


MAD MAJESTIES 


By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. 


In this important and interesting work, the author narrates the story of several European Sovereigns who had been 
affected by various mental diseases. Thus Juana la Loca, the daughter of Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella of Castile, 
Christian VII. of Denmark, Eric XIV. of Sweden, Ivan the Cruel of Russia, and many others are dealt with. Their lives, 
full of grim tragedy and pathos, are related in detail, the narrative being based upon authentic sources from the archives 


of the respective countries. 
this work should prove full of interest to many readers. 


In view of the endeavour of the present Government to abolish the House of Hereditary Peers, 


Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, price 16s. net. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE LOTUS 
THE TEMPTATION 


LIBRARY. 
OF St. ANTHONY 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


Translated by Ernest Tristan and G. F. Monkshood. 


12mo cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


Ask your bookseller for a list of the volumes in the Lotus Library, containing translations of the 


best Continental writers. 





GREENING’S LATEST FICTION. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND 


Anthony Hamilton 
JOHNNY Herbert George 
A PRISONER IN SPAIN William Caine 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA 
ROSABEL 


THE CASE FOR THE LADY 


May Wynne 


Lucas Cleeve | 


\THE FALL OF A SAINT 


RAGNA 
THE CONTINUOUS HONEYMOON 


Eric Clement Scott 
Anna Constantini 


Gurner Gillman 


THE DUKE’S VENGEANCE 


Michael Kaye 
THE GAY LORD WARING 


Houghton Townley 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE 


Lester Lurgan Jas. Gissingham 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO GREENING’S 
SHILLING SERIES. 


Jim Blackwood, Jockey. By VALENTIN MANDELSTAMN. 


“ Jim Blackwood,‘ Jockey,” is not a reprint, but is a translation for the first time in English of a wonderful tale of turf 
life at Chantilly. With Frontispiece by R. JASPER WEIRD. 


The Sword Decides. sy marsoni sowen. 


Author of “The Viper of Milan,” &c. Red cloth, with pictorial design by H. M. BROCK. 


ONE SHILLING NET CLOTH. 


THREE ATTRACTIVE GUIDE BOOKS. 
1. FROM ST. IVES TO LAND'S END. 
2. FROM LAND'S END TO THE LIZARD. 
3. FROM DEVON TO ST. IVES. 


The above works are written by the well-known Artist and Author, Mr. A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES, and 
are admirable companions to the tourist, bound for the Cornish Riviera. They are not guide books 
in the strict sense of the term, but are bright, chatty little volumes, specially intended for the holiday- 
maker on cycle or on foot; they are freely illustrated with many beautiful photographs. Each volume 
contains a useful route map, and the price of each volume, which is of a convenient size for the pocket is only 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


RPAU SE! 


An anonymous volume of thoughtful essays from the pen of a well-known writer whose 
identity will not easily be guessed. Paper wrapper Is, net. 


RPA UU Ss Et 
GREENING & Co. 91, St. Martin's Wc. 


‘Tur Nation,” with which is incorporated ‘‘ The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by Tae Natrowat Press Acency Limirep, Whitefriars House, London, 
and Published by THe Nation PuBLIsHINe CoMPANY LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SaTURDAY, JULY 23. 1910. 


Florence Warden 
THE MILL OWNER 
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